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fates. 

CARAUSIUS, BRITISH SOVEREIGN AND EM- 
PEROR (a.p. 237-294), PROBABLY AN IRISH- 
MAN. 

“Qui Maximianus rusticorum multitudine oppressa, 
ynos Bagaudas dicunt, pacem Gallis reddidit. Quo tem- 
pore Carausius sumpt’ purpura Britannias occupavit.”— 
Jornandes, De Regnorum Suecessione ; Muratori, Rer. 
Ital. Seript., vol. i. pt. 1, p. 237. 

“My assumption of the Imperial Title at Delhi was 
welcomed by the Chiefs and People of India with pro- 
fessions of affection and loyalty most grateful to my feel- 
ings.” —Queen's Speech, Feb. 8, 1877. 

The event referred to in Her Majesty’s speech from 

the throne has been by many looked upon as a 

novelty in English history. It has been generally 

supposed that the first genuine British sovereign 
clothed with imperial dignity is (Jueen Victoria. 

The object aimed at in this note is to prove that 
the first independent British sovereign recognized 
as an “emperor” was one bearing or giving him- 
self the name of “ Marcus Aurelius Valerius Ca- 
rausius” ; and that as the absolute monarch over 
Britain he was accepted as the brother and col- 
league of the then masters of the world—the 
Augusti ”—Diocletian and Maximian. 

Upon this point there can be no doubt ; but 
whether or not this British emperor was of Celtic 
tace and Irish birth is a question worthy of in- 
vestigation, although it may not be easy of solution. 


Milton says of Carausius that he “ was grown 
too great a delinquent to be less than an emperor ; 
for fear and guiltiness in those days made emperors 
ofter than merit” (History of England, by Mr. 
John Milton, in Kennett’s History of England, 
vol. i. p. 23, London, 1724, folio). 

Gibbon does not close his eyes to the accusations 
preferred by the imperial panegyrists of Maximian 
and Constantius against Carausius ; but he is too 
shrewd an observer not to remark that Carausius 
proved himself worthy to occupy the position he 
had won. He recognizes the value of the man 
who, born in poverty, had long signalized himself 
by his “skill as a pilot and his valouras a soldier.” 
Gibbon observes how this humble man, when he 
became a sovereign, defended the frontier of his 
new kingdom against the Caledonians, how he 
secured peace at home, and so directed the fleet 
under his command as to show that Britain was 
“ destined in a future day to obtain the empire of 
the sea” (Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
vol. ii. ch. xiii. pp. 120-122, London, 1848). 

The claim Carausius has to renown is based 
upon his own deeds, and not upon the incidental 
mention of his name by two popular authors. 
Sailing with his fleet from Boulogne, he effected 
a successful landing, induced the Roman legion 
stationed there to accept him as their “ emperor,” 
became absolute sovereign over the country, and, 
to use the words of Gibbon, “ During the space of 
seven years it ” (Britain) “ was possessed by Carau- 
sius, and fortune continued propitious to a rebellion 
supported with courage and ability ” (vol. ii. ¢, xiii. 
p- 122). The literary contemporaries of Carausins 
were the paid panegyrists of his enemies. In 
the panegyric of Mamertinus, delivered .p. 
292, Carausius is called “: pirate” : by the 
panegyrist Eumenius he is designated, A.p. 296, 
as “an archpirate”; and by subsequent Roman 
writers, such as Aurelius Victor, A.p. 360, he is 
contemned as “a hireling.” Eutropius (A.D. 361) 
reproaches him as having “ sprung from the lowest 
depths of society,” and Orosius (A.D. 417) as being 
“vilely born.” Later writers, even the Venerable 
Bede, follow in the same strain, and if “ dis- 
honour ” and “ humble birth,” and “ infamy” and 
“obscure origin,” were convertible terms, then 
Carausius, despite his prowess, ability, statesman- 
ship, and sagacity, was deserving of nothing but 
contempt. But it is not in this manner that the 
memory of Carausius should be estimated. There 
are other proofs besides documentary evidence by 
which his career as a British sovereign and em- 
peror are to be tested, and these are his coins and 
medals—records of the spirit and character of his 
reign. The life and adventures of Carausius may 
be thus briefly told. He was in the service of the 


Roman emperors Diocletian and Maximian, and in 
consequence of his remarkable valour and nautical 
skill was appointed commander of their navy to 
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protect the sea coasts from the piratical Franks and 
Saxons. In discharging this duty it was supposed 
that he allowed the pirates to ravage the coasts, 
and never attacked them until they had collected 
a large booty, and then having “robbed the 
robbers” he retained what he had taken for his 
own profit, instead of transmitting it to the im- 
perial treasury. Maximian believing, or pretend- 
ing to believe, this accusation, an order was 
despatched by him to put Carausius to death. 
Upon hearing this Carausius assumed the imperial 
urple, carried the fleet under his command from 
Sealene to Britain, and there reigned for seven 
years as an independent sovereign. Up to the 
moment of the revolt of Carausius, Britain had 
been a mere province of the Roman empire. He 
made it an independent principality, as indepen- 
dent of the Roman empire as, in after ages, Scot- 
land and Ireland were independent of England. 
This was the great work in the life of Carausius. 
All the warlike atiempts of Maximian against him 
were defeated by the superior skill of Carausius, 
who finally compelled both Maximian and Dio- 
cletian to acknowledge him as their “ brother 
emperor.” The career of this able and successful 
ruler terminated by means against which valour 
has no shield, and virtue no defence. He was 
assassinated by a man named Allectus, who suc- 
ceeded him on the throne as “ Emperor of Britain.” 

The stain that rests upon the memory of Carau- 
sius is that of perfidy—the unjustifiable betrayal 
of a trust confided to him for the purpose of pro- 
moting his own ambitious designs. It is the 
gravamen of all the abuse poured upon him by the 
panegyrists; it is adopted by Eutropius and 
Orosius ; it is copied from Orosius by Bede ; it is 
echoed by Milton, and it is believed in by Gibbon. 

3ut those who are willing to “cast a stone” at 
Carausius should first consider whether he is so 
very blamable for having recourse to the only means 
left to him to preserve his life. The “ rebellion” of 
Carausius was the consequence of “ the sentence to 
death,” and that “sentence” had been pronounced 
by the pitiless monster who had in the previous 
year (A.D, 286) massacred an entire legion of loyal 
Christians for refusing to participate in the pagan 
sacrifices of Rome. Carausius was 2 pagan mariner, 
and not a Theban legionary, and probably had 
never heard of the Christian doctrine of “ passive 
obedience.” 

Then there comes a very important considera- 
tion. Was the accusation against Carausius true 
in all its parts? Let us see if other circumstances 
than those hitherto dwelt upon may not have pro- 
voked the ire of the Emperor Maximian. I think 
a clue to “extenuating circumstances” may be 
found in the antecedent career of Carausius, and 
in the state of public affairs at the time. The 
first of his biographers, Aurelius Victor, states that 
Carausius was “a citizen of Menapia” ; that he 


was not only remarkable for “promptness in brave 
deeds,” but also “for his skill as a naval com- 
mander”; and that in the latter capacity he had 
“from his youth upwards served for pay ”—“ factis 
promptitioribus enituit . .. simul gubernandi 
quo officio adolescentiam mercede exercuerat,” 
Such was his position when appointed admiral of 
the imperial fleet. His sympathies then were 
naturally with the men over whom he was placed 
in command, and from whose ranks he had risen, 
His wish was that they should receive their full 
pay, and that whatever prizes (“prada”) they made 
their and his fair share should be honestly dis- 
tributed as “ manubia” amongst them. The main 
charge against him was “that all the prizes and 
booty captured by him were not transferred to the 
treasury neque preda omnia in erarium re- 
ferrat.” But why was not all of it sent to the 
treasury? Because it is probable all that was 
sent into the “verarium ” was handed over to the 
“fiscus” (for the distinction established by Au- 
gustus between what may be called “ the treasury 
for the public service” and “the privy purse of 
the emperor ” had ceased to exist); that there was 
jobbery and corruption in the imperial court ; 
that whilst soldiers were deprived of their pay, 
and sailors of their prize money, and the people 
were ground down by the burdens of taxation, 
the emperor and emperor’s household, sateilites, 
sycophants, and flatterers were wallowing in luxury. 
Thus it may have happened that what was charged 
as “a crime” against Carausius was “a necessity”; 
and when he was ordered to be put to death for 
maintaining and defending the pecuniary interests 
of those under his command, he was treated no 
worse than the wretched populations in different 
parts of the empire, who were forced into insurrec- 
tion and then massacred by wholesale for presu- 
ming to make one last struggle in defence of life 
and property. Wm. B. Mac Case. 
(To be continued.) 


BOOKS ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 
IV. GERMAN POPULAR MYTIOLOGY. 

The scholars of Germany have paid so much 
attention to the popular mythology of their native 
country, and the analogy between that mythology 
and our own is so great, that I venture to think the 
following short list of books will be acceptable to 
such of your readers as may be students of other 
interesting branches of what Brand so happily 
designated our “ Popular Antiquities” :— 

Vulpius (Dr. C. A.), Handwérterbuch der Mythologie 
der Deutschen verwandten, benachbarten und nordischer 
Vilker. Mit Abbildungen. 8vo. Leipzig, 1827. 

Grimm (Jacob), Deutsche Mythologie. 8vo. Gittin- 
gen, 1835. 

The first edition of Grimm’s important work is not 
superseded by the enlarged edition in two volumes 
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published in 1844, inasmuch as the valuable 
supplement of nearly 200 pages, for the most part 
consisting of lists of local popular superstitions, is 
omitted from the later edition. 

Schrader (August), Germanische Mythologie. Mit 
einer kurzen Abhandlung iiber die sonstigen Deutschen 
Altherthiiwer. Vornehmlich Deutung der Mythologie. 


8vo. Berlin, 1842. 
Grimm (Jacob), Deutsche Mythologie, zweite Ausgabe. 


®bde. Gittingen, 1844. 

Though the twenty-nine chapters of the original 
edition of this encyclopedia of folk-lore are in this 
second edition extended to thirty-eight, and the 
work is of nearly double the length, there is 
omitted from it the valuable supplement of list 
of superstitions, of nearly 200 pages, which forms 
so important a feature of the original work. 

Panzer (F.), Beitriige zur Deutschen Mythologie. Svo. 
Miinchen, 1848. 

Nork (F.), Mythologie der Volks»gen und der Volks 
mirchen; eine Darstellung ihrer genetischen Ent- 
wickellung, &c. 1 vol. thick 12mo. Stuttgart, 1848. 
This forms the ninth volume of Scheible’s Kloster. 

Wolf (J. W.), Beitrage zur Deutschen Mythologie. 
I. Gétter und Gittinner. 8vo. Gottingen, Leipzig, 1852, 

Mannhardt (Wilhelm), Germanische Mythen-Forschun- 
gen. Svo. Berlin, 1858. 

A learned and valuable book, with a capital index. 


Vv. COURTS OF LOVE. 

Though there is perhaps no institution more 
frequently referred to by writers on the Middle 
Ages than that of the so-called “ Courts of Love” 
(“Cours d’Amour,” &c.), few books have been 
written upon the subject of them. I should be 
glad if any of your learned correspondents will add 
to the following brief list :— 

Auvergne (Martial), Les Arrests d’Amours. Aresta 
Amorum, accuratissimis Benedicti Curtii, Symphoriani, 
commentariis, Kc. 12mo. Rouen, 1587. 

Andres Capellani Regii, Erotica seu Amotoria. 
Nunquam ante hac edita, &c. Nunc tandem fide diver- 
sorum MSS. codicum in publicum emissa a Dethonaro 
Mulhero. Sm. 8vo. 1610. 

Die Minnehiéfe des Mittelalters und ihre Entschei- 
dungen oder Ausspriiche. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des Ritterwesens und der Romantischen Rechtswissea- 
schaft. Sm. 8vo. Leipzig, 1821. 

Diez (F.), Beitriige zur Kenntniss der Romantischen 
— (Erates Heft. Ueber die Minnehife). Berlin, 


There was a French translation of this very judicious 
essay, by De Roison, published in 1842, but I have 
never been able to procure a copy. 


VI. HISTORY OF FICTION. 
_ Horace Walpole said, “ No good story was ever 
invented,” and certainly the best of stories may be 
traced back to very early periods ; and I know of 
no literary inquiries of greater interest than the 
origin of popular fictions. The following books 
Will furnish very useful materials for pursuing a 
study which has fascinated Warton, Douce, Walter 


Scott, and Palgrave among ourselves, and Grimm, 
Schmidt, Liebrecht,and many other eminent foreign 
scholars :— 

Dunlop (John), The History of Fiction. Second Edi- 
tion. 3 vols. 

Matthzi (C. F.), Syntipw Philosophi Perse Fabulz 
LXII. Greece et Latine. 8vo. Lipsiz, 1781 

Petri Alfonsi, Disciplina Clericalis. Zum ersten Mal 
herausgegeben mit Einleitung und Anmerkungen von 
Fr. W. V. Schmidt. 4to. Berlin, 1827. 

Grimm (Die Briider), Kinder- und Haus-Miirchen. 

Mit zwei Kupfern zweite vermehrte und verbesserte 
Auflage. 2vols. Berlin, 1819. 
These were followed in 1822 by a third volume in 
the same little Almaine 4to. form, which is in- 
valuable for the light it throws upon the history of 
fiction, and which, so far as I am aware, has not 
been reprinted since 1856. It is certainly worth 
its weight in gold for the learning which is crammed 
into it. 

Gesta Romanorum cum applicationibus moralisatis ac 
misticis. Sm. 8vo. Jehan Petit, Paris, 1506. 

Madden (Sir F.), The Old English Versions of the 
Gesta Romanorum, edited from MSS. in Brit. Mus. and 
University Library, Cambridge, with Introduction and 
Notes. Printed for the Roxburghe Club. 4to. London, 
1838. 

Swan (Rev. C.), Gesta Romanorum ; or entertaining 
Moral Stories from the Latin, with Notes. 2 vols. sm. 
8ve. London, 1824. 

Brunet (M. G.), Le Violier (sc) des Histoires Romaines, 
ancienve traduction francaise des Gesta Romanorum. 
l12mo. Paris, 1858. 

Graesse (J. G. T.), Gesta Romanorum; das iilteste 
Miirchen und Legenden Buch des Christlichen Mittel- 
alters. Svo. Dresden and Leipzig, 1842. 

The first complete German translation, with notes 
and an essay on the authorship by the editor. 

Keller (H. A), Li Romans des Sept Sages. Nach der 
Pariser Handschrift. 8vo. Tiibingen, 1836. 

Deslongchamps (A. L.), Essai sur les Fables Indiennes. 
Suivi du Roman des Sept Sages (et de Dolopatnos), par 
Le Roux de Liney. Svo. Paris, 1838. 

Sengelmann (H.), Das Buch von den Sieben Weisen 
Meistern. Aus dem Hebriii-chen und Griechischen zum 
ersten Male iiber-etzt, &c. Sm. 8vo. Halle, 1842. 

Wright (Thomas, M.A.), The Seven Sages, in English 
Verse. From a MS. in Public Library, Cambridge. 
(Percy Society.) Sm. 8vo. 1545. 

The Introduction is full of curious information, as 
might be expected from the varied learning of the 
editor. 

Basile (G. B.), Tl Pentamerone ; overo Lo Cunto de li 

Cunti. 12mo. Napoli, i674. 
The importance of this collection in reference to 
the history of fiction is shown by the notes of the 
Brothers Grimm to their Kinder- und Haus- 
Miarchen. 

Liebrecht (F.), Der Pentamerone oder das Miirchen 
aller Miirchen von Giambattista Basile. Aus den 
Neapolitanischen iibertragen. Nebst eine Vorrede von 
Jacob Grimm. 2 vols. 8vo. Breslau, 1846. 

At the end of the second volume, p. 266, is a short 
but exhaustive “excurs” upon the phrase “ Facere 
ficum,” and an interesting notice of the Neapolitan 
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dialect and literature generally, and of Basile par- 
ticularly. 

Taylor (J. E.), Pentamerone; or, Story of Stories. 
From the Neapolitan of G. B. Basile. Cr. Svo. London, 
1848. 

Schmidt (F. W. V.), Die Miirchen des Straparola. Aus 
dem Italiiinischen mit Anmerkungen. Sm. Svo. Berlin, 
1817. 

The notes, which occupy nearly 100 pages of small 
type, are full of curious informution. 

Schmidt (F. W. V.), Beitriige zur Geschichte der 

Romantischen Poesie. Sm. 8vo. Berlin, 1818. 
This curious volume contains—1, an essay on the 
Decameron, its origin, sources, and the imitations of 
it ; 2, a paper on the Seven Wise Masters, with a 
special reference to the Mythic Virgil; 3, Para- 
celsus’s essay on Undine’s Nymphs, with an 
introduction by Schmidt; and, 4, miscellaneous 
on the field of Romantic Poetry. 

Le Cente Novelle Antiche, secondo I’Edizione del 
MpXXY. corrette ed illustrate con Note. S8vo. Milano, 
1825. 

I have, for convenience, put the various editions 
of Gestae-Romanorum, &c., together, and not, as in 
other sections, given the books according to date 
of publication. Bis. Crr. 


BURYING IN SCOTS LINEN. 

As some interest was lately shown respecting 
burying in woollen, perhaps it may be interesting 
tosome to see the law that was in force in Scotland 
in 1695 as to burying in Scots linen. I lately met 
with some original Acts of the Parliament of Scot- 
land, and among them is a supplement to one regu- 
lating this matter which was passed in 1686. The 
penalties for disobeying this Act were, for a noble- 
man, 3001. Scots (251. sterling), and for every other 
person 200/. Scots (161. 13s, 4d. sterling). The pur- 
port of the supplement is distinctly stated to be “to 
improve the manufacture of linen and to restrain 
the importation of foreign linen,” and the penalties 
above stated were continued. The Act or supple- 
ment is as follows : 

“ Act Anent burying in Scots Linen. 
“ July 17, 1695. 

“ Our Soveraign Lord, with Advice and Consent of the 
Estates of Parliament, for the better improvement of 
the Manufactory of Linen within the Kingdom, and 
restraining the Import of all Forraign Linen, Doth here- 
by Ratify and Approve the sixteenth Act of the Parlia- 
ment 1686 Intituled Act for burying in Scots Linen, in 
the hail Heads and Articles thereof; Ordaining the same 
to be put to strict Execution in all Points, with this 
Addition, that none presume to cause bury any in Scots 
Linen, in value above Twenty Shilling Scots per Ell, 
under the same pains set down in the foresaid Act against 
burying in Forraign Linen: And for the better discovery 
of the ssid Transgression, and Execution of the foresaid 
Act, and the Addition hereby made to it, His Majesty, 
with Consent foresaid, Statutes and Ordains, That the 
nearest Elder, or Deacon of the Parish, with one Neigh- 
bour or two, be called by the Persons concerned, and 


present to the putting of the dead Corps in the Coffin, 


that they may see the same done, and that the foresaid 
Act with this present Addition is observed, and sub. 
scribe the Certificat mentioned in the foresaid Act, and 
that whatever Relation or other Friends of the Defunct 
present, and having the Charge of the burying, shal 
either fail in observing the foresaid Act, with this Addi- 
tion, or to call the Elder or Deacon, with such Neigh. 
bours as may be Witnesses, or to send and give in the 
Certificat, appointed by the said Act, he or they shull be 
holden as Transgressours, and lyable in the Pains thereof: 
which Pains are also hereby intirely applyed, and given 
to the Poor of the Parish: and any Elder or Deacon of 
the Parish is impowered to pursue for the same, for their 
use, nor shal any Pursuit for the said Fines be Advocat 
from the Inferiour Judge Competent, nor any Sist of 
Process given, nor shal any Decreet therefore be Sus- 
pended, but upon Discharge or Consignation allanerly, 
And it is further hereby Statute, That it shal not be 
leisom to any Person to make or sew any sort of Dead 
Linen, contrair to the foresaid Act, and this present 
Addition, under the pain of Fourty Merks [2/. 4s. did. 
sterling} toties quoties, for the use of the Poor, as said is,” 
—The Laws and Acts of the Fifth Session of the First 
Parliament of our Sove raign William, by the Grace of 
God King of Scotland, &c., Holden and begun at Edin- 
burgh, May 9, 1695. In Foolscap Folio. Edinburgh: 
Printed by the Heirs and Successors of Andrew Ander- 
son, Printer to His Most Excellent Majesty. Anno 
Domini 1695. Cum Privilegio. 

In 1707 these Acts were, for some reason or other, 
rescinded, and all burying in linen forbidden, and 
plain woollen cloth only was to be used, and that 
for non-observance under the same penalties and 
rules contained in the said former Acts. 

D. Wuyte. 


Otp Prayer Boox.—In the library of the India 
Office there is an exceptionally fine edition of the 
Book of Common Prayer, printed by Robert Bar- 
ker in 1616, and bound, like his other editions of 
that date, with the Bible, a table of the genea- 
logies recorded therein, with the line of our Saviour 
from Adam to the Virgin Mary, and the “ Booke 
of Psalmes collected into English meeter by Thomas 
Sternehold, Iohn Hopkins, and others,” with ac- 
companying music to each psalm. The only part 
of this volume which is modern is the binding, 
that being of parchment beautifully embossed with 
a delicate gold pattern. The whole of the volume, 
with the exception of the “ Booke of Psalmes,” 
is printed in Old English black-letter type. The 
Bible is prefaced by the lines de scriptive “Of the 
Incomparable treasure of holy Scriptures, with a 
prayer for the true use of the same,” followed by 
an ingenious table “ How to take profit in reading 
of the Holy Scriptures.” Each book is prefaced 
by its argument, and the New Testament is the 
translation of Theod. Beza, with the expositions 
on the phrases, &c., taken out of his large anno- 
tations and those of Ioach. Camerarius by P. Lo. 
Villerius, “ Englished” by L. Tomson. The anno- 
tations of Fr. Junius upon the book of Revelation 
are also given. 


The “Booke of Psalmes” is of different date from 
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the preceding books, being an edition printed for 
the “ Companie of Stationers ” in 1624. 

These few notes I jotted down when looking at 
the volume one day. There are two copies of the 
edition of 1616 in the British Museum, one of 
which I have seen ; but it is far inferior to the 
India Office copy. The latter, I should say, is a 
rare and valuable possession. It is entirely per- 
fect, not a leaf being mutilated. Are there other 
copies extant? Perhaps Dr. Simpson will inform 
us if there is one at Lambeth. I should remark 
that the copy I saw at the British Museum is 
printed in Roman type, and the argument before 
the books of the Bible is not given. 

The table of genealogies is by J. 8. Who was 
he? Ihave been unable to find any clue to his 
identity. I should like to know if any reprint 
has been published of this table. It is a most 
elaborate compilation, extending to thirty-four 
folio pages. Mr. Elliot Stock would confer a great 
obligation on Biblical students by giving us one of 
his excellent fac-similes, if he has not been antici- 
pated. 

Among the priceless stores of Oriental literature 
crowded into the inconvenient attics of the India 
Office, euphoniously misnamed a library, it is 
curious to find this old edition of the Prayer Book, 
unconnected as it is in any way with the language 
or literature of the East. ; 

R. P. Hamproy Roperrs. 


Beatinc THE Bounps.—In Wallace’s Russia, 
lately published, the following curious custom, it 
is stated, has till very lately had place among the 
Cossacks :— 

“ As the Cossacks knew very litile about land survey- 
ing, and still less about land registration, the precise 
boundary between two contiguous ‘ yor rta,’ as the com- 
munal land of a stanitsa was called, was often a matter 
of uncertainty, and a fruitful source of disputes. When 
the boundary was once determined, the foliowing origin il 
method of revistering it was employed. All the boys of 
the two stanitsas were collected and driven in a body 
like sheep to the intervening frontier. The whole 
population then walked along the frontier that had been 
agreed upon, and at each landmark a number of boys 
were soundly whipped and allowed to run home! This 
was done in the hope that the victims would remember 
as long as they lived the spot where they received their 
unmerited castigation.” 

This passage brought distinctly to my recollection 
having heard the Professor of Scotch Law in the 
University of Edinburgh, some sixty years ago 
(who was then Baron Hume, the intimate friend 
of Sir Walter Scott), tell his class that the same 
mode of registration of a disputed march as the 
above was said to have been common, in olden 
times, in various districts of Scotland. The coin- 


cidence is, to say the least, curious. Perhaps some 
of your antiquarian correspondents can adduce cor- 


3 or presumptions of the whacking 


roborative proof 


Lorp Cocuranr, AFTERWARDS Eart or 
DONALD.—Now that the services and misfortunes 
of this very eminent naval officer are again tpon 
the tapis, the following anecdote, which I know 
to be authentic, may well be placed on record. 
Mr. Vicary, « clever but eccentric naval surgeon, 
went to the King’s Bench, when Lord Cochrane 
was confined there, and solicited an interview with 
his lordship. He apologized for the liberty which 
he, a stranger, had presumed to take; but he 
begged to assure his lordship that the matter was 
one in which every naval officer felt an almost 
personal interest. He, and he believed the ma- 
jority of his brother officers, would feel no further 
doubt if his lordship would inform him positively, 
was he or was he not guilty of the crime imputed 
to him? Lord Cochrane answered him with the 
greatest cordiality and frankness, thanking him 
for the confidence expressed in his question. He 
concluded nearly in these words: “Be assured 
yourself, and tell our brother officers, that I de- 
clare, most solemnly, that I am not guilty, upon 
my honour!” Every one to whom Mr. Vicary 
related this occurrence accepted it as a fresh evi- 
dence of the narrator's eccentricity ; but the general 
feeling appears to have been that the word of the 
most brilliant naval captain of his time was not to 
be doubted by a service who had watched his 
official career with almost universal admiration. 
CALCUTTENSIS. 


Pamrutet sy THOMAS CastLey.—Gunning, 
in his amusing book, Reminiscences of the Univer- 
sity, Town, and County of Cambridge, vol. ii. 
pp. 128-136, second edition, gives a long and 
amusing account of Castley—a Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge—who had graduated as eighth* 
wrangler in 1787. The writer mentions his having 
been the author of a very extraordinary work on 
the French revolution, the title or name of which 
is not given, and from the publication of which he 
expected to gain promotion from the ministry. 
Gunning adds that, though he had made * diligent 
search for the publication,” he was unable to find 
a copy. The work seems to have been in a 
pamphlet form. Is its title known, and have any 
of your readers ever seen 2 copy ! According to 
Gunning, who was one of his contemporaries, its 
contents were of rather an absurd nature ; but still 
it might prove of interest, and would of course be 
valuable as a literary curiosity from its scarcity. 
In 1808 Thomas Castley was presented by his 
college to the living of Cavendish, in Suffolk, 
which he held for the long period of fifty-two 
years, dying in 1860, and having graduated 
twenty-one years before his acceptance of that pre- 
ferment. He must have been considerably over 


J. M. 


process having been still more general. 
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Tue Famity Mortro.—The motto on 
the crest of Alderman Dakin is, “ Strike, Dakin, 
strike; the Devil’s in the hemp.” The following 
explanation is given in M. A. Denham’s Slogans 
of the North of England, 1851 :— 

“The strangest of all Northern mottoes, ‘Strike, 
Dakevn, the Devil’s in the hempe,’ is, I believe, first 
found in the grant of new arms by Flower, in 1563, to 
Artiur Dakyns, Esq, of Linton and Hackness, in Hol- 
derness......Arthur Dakyns was a general in the army; 
but as, two or three centuries ago, generals commanded 
on sea as well as land, | imagine that he had dis 
tinguished himself in some gallant fight— perhaps against 
the Spaniards—wherein all the turning-point of victory 
consisted in cutting some portion of a ship's hempen 
sails or cordage. The elder Dakeynes of Derbyshire, 
enchanted with the exploit of cutting the Devil out of 
the hemp, assumed the old motto in question at the 
very commencement of the seventeenth century, and 
confirmed to them in 1611 by St. George. The crest 
always consorted with the motto. Out of a naval 
coronet springs an arm brandishing a hatchet and pre- 


pared to strike.” 
W. T. Hyarr. 


Samvet Taytor following, 
though some of the details are known, is worth 
preserving in “N. & Q.” It is written on the fly- 
leaf of the second vol. of Carmina Quadragesimalia 
in my possession :— 

“ The author of the English copy (vol. ii. pp. 18, 19, 20) 
ran away from Cambridge, and entered into a regiment 
of Light Dragoons, where he wrote letters four the soldiers 
to their wives and Dulcineas in such an uncommon style 
as to be taken notice of by the officers. They examined 
him, and he puzzled them: they gave him a Latin book 
to construe, which he did, to the utter astonishment of 
the corps. The surgeon then desired to have him for 
an assistant, and in ten days (except practical anatomy) 
he knew more than the surgeon. After this, his dis- 
charge was obtained, and he returned for a season to his 
college ; but, being not always steady in mind, he eloped 
a second time, and read lectures after Mr. Thelwal’s 
system at Bristol, by w'ch, I am told, he got some hun- 
dreds. His present occupation is writing for the book- 
sellers. His real name is, I believe, 8S. T. Coleridge* tho’ 
he may go under another. W. H. Reynec. 

“ Hornchurch, Nov’ 23, "95." 


What is the book referred to as the “ English 


copy”; and is the reference made to it where the 
above may be found ? H. G. C. 
Basingstoke. 


No Descenpants or THE Eminent.—That. so 
few of our great men leave descendants, or that 
their posterity rapidly die out, has been often 
remarked upon. The Herald of Health has the 
following :— 

“Tt is said that there is not now living a single de- 
scendant in the male line of Chaucer, Shakspeare, 
Spenser, Milton, Cowley, Butler, Dryden, Pope, Cowper, 
Goldsmith, Scott, Byron, Moore, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir 

* The pen bas been run through the words “I believe,” 
and the initials “S. T.” inserted above them. The sur- 
name was also not written Coleridge but was erased and 
altered to that. 


Walter Raleigh, Drake, Cromwell, Hampden, Monk 
Mar!borough, Peterborough, Nelson, Stafford, Ormond, 
Clarendon, Addison, Swift, Johnson, Walpole, Boling. 
broke, Chatham, Pitt, Fox, Burke, Grattan, Canning, 
Bacon, Locke, Newton, Davy, Hume, Gibbon, Macaulay, 
Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, David Garrick, John 
Kemble, or Edmund Kean.” 

This list might be largely extended. It is to be 
observed, however, that several of the foregoing 
have left direct heirs through daughters, namely 
Scott, Byron, Cromwell, Marlborough, Peter. 
borough, Stafford, Ormond, Clarendon, Walpole, 
Grattan, and probably one or two others. 

W. D. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


“Raten.”—I heard this word used in Lincoln- 
shire last week, in the sense of going about and 
carrying stories and making mischief :—“ Don't 
believe what she says; she’s always ratching 
about.” 

“Wise.”—I remember, some thirty or more 
years ago, in a court, hearing a witness unwillingly 
submit to a severe cross-questioning. In order 
to escape from this he feigned illness, and ex- 
claimed, “I’se verra ill; I’se ganging to faint! 
Wise me oot, wise me oot !” Neither ratch nor 
wise appears in any dictionary that I know of. 

E. Leaton 


To “ or.”—This expression is a very 
common one in Derbyshire (as also in this part of 
Notts) to express “to meet with” or “to find.” 
“T lighted on him” means, I found him. “I often 
light of” means, I often meet with. “TI lit on 
him ”=TI met with or found him. A similar way 
of expression as “lighted on” is in Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Tuos, Ratcwirre. 

Worksop. 


IxscriseD Guy.—Inscriptions on fire-arms, 
other than the name of the maker, are, as far as 
my experience goes, very rare. Here is one, how- 
ever, on the barrel of a rifle in my collection, 
int. VBI. The letters are inlaid alternately in 
gold and silver. The weapon has a flint lock, is 
of the middle of the eighteenth century, and was 
taken from the Hungarian insurgents by the 
Austrian authorities. 
W. J. Bernuarp SMITH. 

Temple. 


“Vie Seist Avpan.”—In the preface to 
this life, edited by Dr. Atkinson, of Trin. Coll., 
Dublin, is the following line: “Jo fu de Turs jadis 
pasturs e avant chevaler.” The name “ Marcus” 
is prefixed ; surely the learned editor should read 
“ Martinus.” Parocuvs. 


A Coxssecture.—Cicero, Ep. ad Att., xii. 29, 
“ut etiam mihi ipsi quiddam opus sit.” Ernesti 


conjectures “ quidam locus sit.” I would suggest 
“ quiete opus sit.” 8. T. P. 
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Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Francis Douce: “Tae Recreative Review.” 
—I shall be glad to have any information regard- 
ing The Recreative Review, or Eccentricities of Life 
and Literature, 3 vols., London, 1821/3. It is 
diffiult to meet with complete, having been issued 
in parts. I have only met with two copies during 
the last thirty years, and I am in the habit of 
looking over a great number of second-hand book 
catalogues. It is a most extraordinary omnium 
gatherum of curious matter on almost every con- 
ceivable subject. In the copy which I possess, 
and which once belonged to an accomplished book- 
collector, there are many annotations. Among 
these occurs the following :— 

“The bookseller from whom I bought this very 

amusing book, in London, | after long inquiry and search 
for it, | said it was edited by Mr. Douce.” 
In any notices I have seen of Francis Douce nothing 
is said as to his connexion with this work. He 
was an antiquary of great learning, and for some 
time Keeper of the MSS. in the British Museum. 
He has been called “the Porson of Old English 
and French literature.” He is introduced in Dib- 
din’s Bibliomania under the name of Prospero, 
and references to him and his library will be found 
in Dibdin’s Reminiscences as well. He is also 
mentioned in the Bibliographical Decameron. He 
left a large collection of MSS., which he ordered 
to be kept in a sealed box in the British Museum 
until January 1, 1900, when they are to be brought 
to light. He was the author of 

“ Tilustrations of Shakespeare and of Ancient Manners; 
with Dissertations on the Clowns and Fools of Shake- 
speare, on the Collection of Popular Tales entitled 
*Gesta Romanorum,’ and on the English Morris Dance”; 
and also of another work on Holbein’s Dance oj 
Death. Avex. IReLanp. 


“Jon's Luck.” —Coleridge’s epigram, called 
Job's Luck, in the first part of it is clearly taken 
from Coquard’s Misére de Job. If Coleridge did 
not get it from him, he certainly borrowed it from 
somebody else. Perhaps Coquard did the same.— 

“Sly Beelzebub took all occasions 

To try Job's constancy and patience ; 
He took his honours, took his health, 
He took his children, took his wealth, 
His camels, horses, asses, cows— 
And the sly Devil did not take his spouse.” 
“Contre Job autrefois le démon révolté, 
Lui ravit ses enfans, ses biens, et sa santé ; 
Mais pour mieux l'éprouver et déchirer son ame, 
Savez-vous ce qu’il fit? 11 lui laissa sa femme.” 
Coquard. 
pe keeps a shot in the locker till he runs 
on thus :— 


“But Heaven, that brings out good from evil, 
And loves to disappoint the Devil, 
Had predetermined to restore 
Twofold all Job had before, 
His children, cattle, horses, cows,— 
Short-sighted Devil, not to take his spouse.” 
Is this last point original with Coleridge, or is it 
borrowed from that Welshman, the richest of 
modern epigrammatists, from whom everybody 
borrows and yet never mentions but as Owen? 
C. A. Warp. 


Mayfair. 


Tue Supporters oF THE Extinct Viscounts 
Mount Casnet were, Two tigers guardant and 
coward ; their motto, “Sustenta la Drechura.” 
Whence the strange motto (is it ancient Spanish ?) 
and the strange supporters? They claimed descent 
from Rhys ab Madoc ab David, Prince of Gla- 
morgan, A.D. 1091. 

Francis Rosert Davies. 

Hawthorn, Black Rock. 


“CATALOGUE oF Books in all Languages and Classes of 

Learning for the Year 1806. The Whole marked at Low 
Prices for Ready Money and warranted Complete, and 
Selling by Lackington, Allen & Co., Temple of the Muses, 
Finsbury Square, London.” 
Recently amongst a lot of rubbish I discovered the 
above. The entries number 21,220, and comprise 
books of all ages, music, and manuscripts, includ- 
ing illuminated missals. The prices at which these 
were offered are, viewed from our present stand- 
point, amusingly low. Thus, 

“ No. 419. Missal (Latin), Manuscript on Vellum; the 

capitals and several of the borders are very highly 
illuminated ; in fine preservation, bound in red 
morocco, gilt leaves, 2/. 2s.” 
The information given respecting the books in- 
cludes number and size of volumes, price, and 
date of publication. There are also a few occasional 
notes. Would any bibliophile correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” like to see the work? To such it 
might be of interest. Tuos. B. Groves. 

Weymouth. 


“Tre Session oF THE Ports, Avaust, 1866.” 
—This very clever skit appeared in the Spectator 
for September 15, 1866, “and rumour,” says Mr. 
Davenport Adams, in a note to The Comic Poets 
of the Nineteenth Century (Routledge), p. 390, 
“assigns it to one who is himself well entitled to 
rank among the poets celebrated.” Can the 
author’s name be given with any certainty? I 
have heard the piece attributed to two of our living 
poets, and as it cannot be the production of both, 
[ should be glad of information upon “ something 
like authority.” 8. R. Townsnenp Mayer. 


“Diary oF A LATE Prrysictan.”—The late Mr. 
Samuel Warren, Q.C., in the preface to the fifth 
edition of this work, adverts to “the fact of my 
being the sole author of it,....of every portion 
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of it.” It had been referred to Dr. Gooch, Dr. 
Armstrong, Dr. Baillie, and Dr. Harrison. It 
occurs to me to ask whether Mr. Warren’s claimer 
is to be believed more than Sir Walter Scott’s dis- 
claimer of the authorship of the “ Waverley Novels,” 
which Mr. Warren gives in the preface to his 
Miscellanies. Under date August 3, 1823, Sir 
Walter writes thus to Mr. Warren: “I am not 
the author of those novels which the world chooses 
to ascribe to me, and am therefore unworthy of the 
praises due to that individual, whoever he may 
prove to be.” Thirty-five years ago a physician 
named Spurgin told a friend of mine that he had 
given Warren the materials for some of the sketches 
in the Diary. JABEZ. 
Athenzeum Club. 


“La Tricorevse enpormie.”—There is a well- 
known engraving, after a painting by Greuze, called 
“La Tricoteuse endormie,” the subject of which 
is a young girl asleep, with her knitting in her lap. 
Can any of your readers inform me where the paint- 
ing is, and if so, I should also like to know its 
dimensions approximately ? Oscoop Fretp. 

4, Grosvenor Mansions, 8.W. 


Greorce Wuiteriftp.—I am informed that 
Bacon the sculptor made a bust of this great pulpit 
orator. If so, can any one tell me where it is at 
present, or anything about it ? J. &. F. 

Temple. 


Lavy Hawittox.—Mr. Paget in his recent vin- 
dication of her repudiates the story that she was 
Dr. Graham’s “goddess of health.” I find that 
Angelo, in his Reminiscences (i. 127, London, 
1828)—the most ungrammatical book I have ever 
heard of—gives an account of Graham, and says 
the nymph “certainly was not her.” He speaks 
with authority, for he knew Lady Hamilton well, 
if we may credit «strange tale he tells in his second 
volume (pp. 236-245). Cyrrin. 


JACOBELLO DEL Frore.—Can any one tell me 
anything of this painter? Ihave a small oil paint- 
ing of the “Scourging at the Pillar,” on copper, 
which was once in the Hartley collection, and de- 
scribed in the sale catalogue as by him. Hallam 
(Lit. Hist., i. 459) speaks of a Fiore who flourished 
circa 1535, but he was an algebraist. 

H. Cromte. 

2, Lansdown Villas, Cheltenham. 


Acapemy or Sciences at Sr. 
Pererssure.—Can any one oblige me with the 
day and month of the 150th anniversary of this 
academy, which is celebrated this year? 

Constant READER. 


Fowter Famittes.—I find in Burke’s Ertinet 
Baronetcies that the arms of Fowler, baronet of 
Islington, are—Azure, on a chevron arg., between 


three herons or, as many crosses formée gules ; while 
the arms of Fowler, baronet of Harnage Grange 
Salop, are—Azure, a chevron argent charged with 
three crosses formée sable, between three lions 
passant gardant or. Was there any connexion be- 
tween the two families? Would the similarity of 
arms be enough to prove such a connexion? ~ 
W. F.C 


Asn Trees AnD HorseE-snors.—I was informed 
yesterday that in felling 2 wood in the parish of 
Scotton, near Kirton in Lindsey, several horse- 
shoes had been found buried under the roots of ash 
trees. It seemed, said my informant, that a horse- 
shoe had been put into the hole and the young 
tree planted upon it. Have any of your readers 
ever heard of such a practice, and can any motive, 
magical or otherwise, be suggested for the custom, 
if custom it be ? Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


{iver Eppiestox.—There is, I believe, near 
Peebles a small tributary of the Tweed called the 
river Eddleston. Can you give me any informa- 
tion as to the origin of this name ? SEQuor. 


“How iT strikes A Contremrorary.”—Does 
Robert Browning’s How it strikes « Contemporary 
describe a real person? if so, who washe! L. 


Bornine Heretics.—Is there any instance of 
the burning of heretics under a judicial sentence of 
any court, ecclesiastical or civil, in any part of 
Christendom, earlier than the commencement of the 
thirteenth century? I do not ask for references to 
text writers, who tell us that the writ de heretico 
comburendo is as ancient in England as the common 
law, but for specific instances, for the purpose of 
testing the statement. J. F. M. 


SEAL or THE CHAPTER OF JEDEURGH ABBEY.— 
The common seal of the Chapter of Jedburgh 
Abbey, appended to a document dated June 30, 
1588, bears on the reverse the following legend :— 
+ MATER. CASTA . ...A. SERVIS . SVCCVRRE . MARIA. 
Can any one suggest the missing word ! 

A. C. 


Ovat Framrs.—I believe Archdeacon Paley, 
somewhere in his works, has asserted that not one 
man in a million knows how an oval frame 1s 
made. I should be glad to learn where this is said, 
and apropos of what. I have recently watched the 
turning of an oval frame upon a lathe, and although 
the machinery employed is very curious, I question 
if there be not many other processes equally in- 
genious and as little understood. Was the process 
of turning an oval known in Paley’s time? or is it 
possible that he alluded to the drawing of the 
figure of an oval, to do which with perfect exactness 
is rather a complicated business ? 

A. Ferevssoy, Lieut.-Col. 
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Tuos. Russert, Barnincnam HALL, NEAR 
Norwica, cir. 1720.- -What relation, if any, was 
he to the Duke of Bedford? Ihave heard it stated 
that he was his first cousin. His arms are the 
same as those of the ducal house. One of his 
daughters married Dr. Beevor, of Norwich, and 
another Mr. Chamber, Recorder of that city. 

P. Berney Browy. 

St. Albans. 


ALexaxper Kwox, Private Secretary to Lord 
Castlereagh, correspondent of Bishop Jebb, and 
MP. for Derry, died in 1831. I wish for informa- 
tion regarding the life of iis eminent man. 


ALFRED 


Dublin. 


“Powper What is the mean- 
ing of this odd-looking term, used by the notorious 
Robert Taylor in his defence when on his trial on 
a charge of blasphemy, Oct. 24,1827! On p. 23 
of the report of the trial, published by John 
Brooks, he Says : 

“When were their [/.¢. the Protestants’] impious sneers 
at holy water, and their blasphemous jibes at transub- 
stantiation and powder pimperlimpimp, bounded by any 
other limits than the limits of their wits !” 

James T. Presiey. 

Mitroy’s “ is the scenery 
which is described in this poem? Mr. Masson 
says it is Horton, in Buckinghamshire, although 
there are no mountains there. But Sir W. Jones 
(Life, i. 165, ed. 1835) puts it at Forest Hill, three 
miles from Oxford, and says :— 

“The view from the top of the hill convinced us that 
there was not a single useless word in his description, 
but that it was a most exact representation of nature.” 

Cyrit. 


Replies. 


A LIBEL UPON PEPYS. 
vii. 42.) 

By the most singular of coincidences, whilst 
Mr. C. Etuior Browne was preparing the above 
article f; om a printed sheet, I was doing the like 
from a MS. book (a kind of commonplace book of 
poems, ballads, and dialogues, speeches, lampoons, 
and pieces of satire, fifty in number), and but for 
my time being occupied in other matters and in 
abstracting a cognate article (next following the 
Plain Truth, &c.), I should probably have antici- 
pated that gentleman’s interesting communication. 

Mr. Ettiot Browne suggests that probably 
the date of his sheet would be 1666. As to this, 
however, I find the following in Tymperley : 
“1679. Plain Truth ; or, a Private Discourse be- 
tween Piepys] and H[arbord] [about the Navy}.” 
There is little doubt that H. stands for Sir Charles 
Harbord, who is mentioned three or four times 
in Pepys’s Diary. He was M.P. for Launceston, 


was Surveyor-General in 1672, and was more 
likely to have the control of the large sum of 
money next mentioned than would be Pepys’s 
clerk. But to return to the date. The MS. 
book appears to be of a date eleven years later 
than that assigned by Tymperley to the folio sheet, 
inasmuch as in the former reference is made to the 
money voted to the King by Parliament for build- 
ing new ships, of which, says H., “I have about 
36,0001, lying by me. Sir A. D. being purveyor 
for the buying of it at such rates as he thinks fitt, 
wee may lay out this ready money with his assist- 
ance that wee may double it.” To which says P., 
“Truly this is very well thought of, and I will 
order the matter with Sir A. D.” Alluding to 
which Evelyn, in his Diary, notes as follows, 
under date June 10, 1690: 

“Mr. Pepys read to me his remonstrance, showing 
with what malice and injustice he was suspected with 
Sir Anth. Deane about the timber of which the thirty 
ships were built by a late Act of Parliament.” 

Not having seen the printed sheet I am unable to 
say what discrepancies there are between it and 
the MS. book. I note, however, in passing, that 
in the latter there is no pledging in sherry, as 
quoted from the folio sheet ; also, that the word 
‘embargo” is so spelled throughout in the MS. 
book, but in the printed sheet “ imbargoe.” 
Again, presuming the contents of the book to 
have been entered in anything like chronological 


u 


order, it would go to confirm the idea of a later 
date. For instance, Charles II. dissolved Par- 
liament in 1674 (?), which is referred to in No. 1, 
“The Clubb.” In No. 2, “ Advise to Apollo,” we 
are told that Dryden 
Quits y* Stage 

To Lash the Witty follys of our Age.” 
According to Sir Walter Scott this happened about 
1693. In No. 3 reference is made again to 
Dryden :— 

“ What Dunce would be in Dryden's cudgelled skin?” 
which cudgelling took place in 1679, No. 4 isa 
virulent lampoon on the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
wherein mention is made of the execution of 
Father Ireland, which took place 1671. No. 5 
has a reference to the Duke of Monmouth after 
the decease of Charles II. (1685), and so of other 
pieces up to No, 21, which is “ Plain Truth ; or, a 
Private Discourse between P. & H.” Indeed, 
there is only a single article dated, and that is one, 
evidently carried to the end of the book as being 
mere prose, in the hand of the writer of the first 
portion, and is of the date “ Lo. 15 May, 1680.” 

Vith permission I will say a word about the 
MS. book itself and its contents. The size is 
small 4to.. it is whole bound in mottled calf, with 
gilt edges, unburnished ; the writing is on paper of 
the sort quaint old Fuller complained we used to 
get beyond the sea, and is unmistakably of the 
period assignable to the various articles. More- 
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over, it had a fresh binding about a hundred years 
since, many final words being shaved in the pro- 
The following is a list of the contents :— 


1. The Clubb. 2. Advise to Apollo. 3. Semper Ego 
Auditor Tantum. 4. Articles of High Treason & other 
High Crimes & Misdemeanors against the Dutches of 
Portsmouth. 5. Lines. 6. A Ballad To y* Tune of an 
Old Man with a Bedfull of Bones. 7. Barbara Piramida 
Silent Miracula Memphis. 8. Nobilitas sola atq* Unica 
Virtus. An Answertoa Satyr. 9. Satyr. 10. A Letter. 
11. A Letter from y* Du. of M to y* K. 12. The K.’s 
Answer. 13. Vpon y* late Prorogation. 14. Ghost. 
5. An Acrostick. 16. The Parlament House to be 
Lett, C. R. Rex. 17, Marvill’s Ghost. 18. S* E. B. 
Godfrey's Ghost. 19. Bedlow & Southerland. 20. The 
Character. 21. Plain Truth, or a Private Discourse 
Between P. & H. 22. A Hue & Cry after P.& H. & 
Plain Truth. 23. A Hue & Cry after Bewty & Virtue. 
24. Vpon a Boll of Punch. 25. Sapho & Phaon by S* 
Se—p done into Burlesque by W. F. 26. Hobbs's 
Ejaculations, 27. On y* Dutch* of Portsmouth’s Picture. 
28. Rochester’s Farewell. 29. Imitation of y* First Part 
of Hudibras. 30. The Chronicle out of Cowley. 31. 
Pindarick. 32. On Ned Howard upon his late Comedy. 
33. The Chesse. 34. A Ballad. 35. The Looking Glasse. 
36. Satyr. 37. Ballad. 38. Another. 39. Another. 
40, To y® Painter, a Satyr. 41. Ona Private Life. 42. 
A Satyr on Dr. Sherlocke. 43. Another Satyr on y* 
New Arch Bpp., &c. 44. The Conscientious Nonjuror. 
15. Dr. Hammond's Briefe Resolution of that Grand 
case of Conscience, &c. 46. A Letter sent to Dr. Pellin 
on his Apostacy from his Doctrine of Non-resistance. 
47. Advertisement. [Here thirty-six leaves in blank.] 
i. A Speech made by a Noble Peer of y* Realm. ij. A 
Letter to a Person of Honour concerning the Black Box. 
Lo. 15 May, 1680. iij. Lines. 

The first portion, namely, 140 pages out of 190 
contained in the book, is certainly in the hand of 
 serivener or a law scribe, and there are the 
holes (made bya roulette or “ runner,” such as was 
then and still is used by law stationers) for spacing 
the lines. It would be idle to claim that each 
article in the book is original ; on the contrary, 
the mere copyist is obvious, from here a line in 
poetry too much, there a line wholly omitted. 
There are also occasional blanks for words the 
copyist was probably unable to decipher, which 
would go to show they were copied from “ origi- 
nals,” or manuscript of some sort, for in letter- 
press he could have never been in doubt. There 
are neither names nor initials to any of the articles. 
In that age of informations, plots, and libellous 
pamphlets and sheets, they may have been the 
inspiration of Oates, Bedloe, or Dangerfield, licked 
into form by writers of the calibre of Settle, Hart, 
Shadwell, and other unworthy scribblers of the 
period, with some owning paternity to men of 
better mark. Many of the poems are decent or 
tolerable in their construction and matter, whilst 
others are of a kind that one at rare times sees 
catalogued under the mild title of “ Facetis,” and 
which here are of the grossest of that gross-writing 
age, eclipsing even the vicious licentiousness of 
“the great John,” who dared to write, and still 
more to print, that translation of the Fourth Book 


cess. 


of Iucretius to be found in Dryden’s Miscellany 
Poems (Tonson, 1685), the author of which apolo- 
getically explains that “he did not use the 
grossest words, but the cleanliest metaphors he 
could find.” 

The cognate article above referred to is headed 
“A Hue & Cry after P. & H. & Plain Truth” 
This probably was also a printed broadsheet, a 
reference to printing (as may be seen) being made 
in the text ; and probably there are printed copies 
to be found of this and the other articles in the 
MS. book in the Brit. Mus. (King’s Pamphlets), 
the Bodleian Library (Clarendon Papers), or 
other places. The wholesale charges in this libel 
are briefly as follows :— 


“ These are to give notice to P. & H. That if they will 
forthw' come forth with an humble Submission & re. 
fund all y* money they have unjustly taken for per. 
missions & protections, To the Merch" or Owners of all 
such Ships as were fitted out for the last Embargo, and 
also give satisfaction for extraordinary gain in buying 
of Timber for building of y* New Shipps of warr. 

“P. & H. you must also Refund those before hand 
Guinys or Broadpieces, as also y* Jarrs of Oyle, & Boxes 
of Chocolett, & Chests of Greek wines, & Chests of 
Syracuse wines, & Potts of Anchovies, & qu" casks of old 
malaga, & Butts of Sherry, & Westph«li hams, & Bolonia 
Sauceages, & Barr" of pickled Oysters, & Jars of Ulives, 
Jars of Tent, & Parmesant Cheeses, & Chests of Florence 
wine, & Boxes of Orangeflower water, And all those 
dry’d Cods & Lings, & Hogsheads of Claret, Whitewines, 
& Champanes, & Dozens of Syder, And also all those 
Mocos, Parratts & Parakeets, Virginia Nightingales & 
Turtle doves, and those Fatt Turkeys & Pigs, and all 
these Turkish Sheep, Barbary horses, & Lyons, Tygers & 
Beares, & a!l those fine spanish mutts. 

“ All which were Received from Seacaptains, Consuls, 
Lievt *, Ma™, Bostons, Gunners, Carpent™, & Purses, or 
from their wives, Sonnes, or Daughters, or from some of 
y® Officers in y° Dock yards, or Mast" Shipwrights, Ma* 
of Attendance or Cler: of y* Checks & Storekeepers, Ke. 
A'd more especially those great Lumps taken of & 
D. G. Victualler. 

“P, & H. you must also Refund al! those Guinnys 
taken from all Widdows & Fatherles. Return also those 
treble Fees taken for Turkish, Danish, or Swedish Passes, 
or any others granted out of your Office. 

And also return to those Command™ all extraordinary 
Fees tuken at the receiving of their Commissions,” &c. 

“And also humbly acknowledge all those Turkish 
passes,” &c 

“Also P. & H. That you take a more vigilant Care, 
the next Tyme you are called into any Busines, depending 
upon State Affaires, to deale honestly, lustly, & uprightly, 
& never Trust to or make use of any dark Lanthornes. 
But take y® most Transparent Christall Lights you can 
purchase, with all the Honesty you have, & then you 
may foresee things withe that Brightnes, That you never 
need come within y* reach of y* Printing presse. For 
at this tyme it squeeses you both very hard with matter 
of Truth. 

“And now more especially That you two P. & H. 
Returne all those Groats, Threepences, Twopences & 
Farthings taken from all those poor creeples, all to make 
up one shilling a piece from each poor man,” &e. 

“There is one thing more you must be mighty Sorry 
for with all Speed, your presumption in your Coach, ia 
which you daily ride, as if you had bee Sonne & heyr To 
y* great Eupvgeror Neptune, or as if you had been ia- 
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faliably to have succeeded him in the Govermt of y* 
Ocean. All which was presumption in y* highest degree. 

“First you had upon y* Forepart of your chariott 
tempestuous waves & wrecks of Ships,” &e. 

“And now really consider with your selfe, That you 
are but y® Sonne of a Taylor & wipe out all this pre- 
sumptious painting & new paynt it with these things 
which are agreeable to your quality. In the first place 
paint upon the Forepart as handsom a Taylor’s shop 
Board as you please, w'' the old Gentleman your Father 
at worke upon it and his Journy men sitting about him, 
each man with his pint of Ale & Halfepenny Loafe 
before him, And the good old Matron your mother, and 
your selfe, & the rest of your Broth” & Sisters Standing 
by. This will be agreeable to your qualites. Then 
behind your Coach Paint all y* Evill deeds of P. & H. in 

icular. 

“Also on your Right hand paynt your Jesuit M. 
Playing upon his Lute & Singing a holy Song, on your 
left hand paynt two or three poor Creeples, which P. 
Reformd & giving them his charity, Which he never was 
wont to doe,” &c. 

“You must also P. correct your Barge, & take out all 
those damask Curtains & Cushions & putt in good Shalloon 
ones and some of your Shop board Cushions,” &c. 

“Also P. & H. without Pride, but with a creat deale 
of Honesty, Doe you give a true Lyst of all those Roman 
Catholicks that you have been pleased to Favour soe far 
as to promote them To be Capt* or Lievt* or Midm. 
Extraordinary or Volunteers on Board any of y* Ships 
of Warr. 

“ And that you P. never forgett y* L: C: for his kind- 
nes in giving you a quick Acct of all that had been sayd 
of you in the late H. of C— that L: being one of them, 

“P.& H. the performance of all these things, men- 
coned, and herein required of you,” &c. 

“The Presid™ is this, &c.......Now if you will be soe 
Stubborne, & not take this for a president, I cannot help 
it. But however I am P. & H. their most Humble 
Servant. 

“For THE BETTER ENABLING THIS Hew & Crye. 

“That if they can apprehend P. & H. or either of 
them, or give notice of them to a Lady in Lincoln's Inne 
Fields, or to a Lady at her country house in Chelsey, or 
toancther at the house near y* Excheq", or two Merch’* 
Daughters in London, they being both well known to 
these 2 persons, especially P, or to any of y* Officers of 

Bridewell in White Fryers, or to M.'s Coffe house in 

estm’ or to C.’s Coffee house by y* Royall Exchange, 
Before or at y* next Session of Parlament, they shall 
have a great Reward.” 

Harry Sanpars, 

Oxford. 


Tue Use or “ Dare” (5 S. vii. 138, 173, 339.) 
—I think our good friend C. S. need not have 
repeated his protest, because all readers of English 
can judge for themselves, and I hope the time is 
coming when students really will do so, and then 
questions like the present will cease to be a matter 
of opinion at all. He now appeals to the facts, as 
8 quite right ; only, unluckily for him, the facts 
are the other way. 

It is needless to prove this, for it has been al- 
ready admitted. His first protest against the use 
of dare was due to the fact that he supposed it to 

modern, He now objects to it because it has 
been shown to be old. The admitted fact is that 


it is both. The statement that “dares, dared, and 
durst have been used, and used exclusively, by 
good English writers for the last two or three cen- 
turies” is a mere mistake. Dare has also been 
used, as we all know (for we all have read the 
Bible, Job xli. 10, and Shakspeare), as well as the 
other forms, bot not quite so freely, because 
authors have probably been a little afraid of it.* 
Before making any wild statements, C. S. should 
have looked at his Shakspearian grammar, and he 
would have found “But this thing dare not,” 
quoted from The Tempest, iii. 2, 63, with the 
remark that dare is “stronger than dares.” Dr. 
Abbott quotes an excellent example of the indis- 
criminate use of dure and dares from Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Faithful Shepherd, iii. 1 :— 

“ Here boldly spread thy hands; no venomed weed 

Dares blister them, no slimy snail dare creep.” 

As to the present use of the word, we might learn 
something from the dialect of our peasantry. 
Surely no countryman uses “ he dares” ; at least, 
I have never heard it. But I can certify that I 
have heard, “ He dar’n’t do it,” and “ He dus’n't 
do it” (which, like “I dus’n’t do it,” is for “ durst 
not,” i.e. would not dare, the past tense subjunc- 
tive), at least a score of times, and I suppose the 
experience of others is much the same. 

If the appeal is to the facts, let us abide by the 
facts. Now the facts are that the modern usage 
admits of “he dare not” and “he dares not,” 
both in the present tense ; and of “ he durst not ” 
and “ he dared not,” both in the past tense. Only, 
as is often the case when there are double forms, 
these are being gradually differentiated, and will 
some day be used differently. Already “he dared 
not” is beginning to be used more with reference 
to direct assertions, and “he durst not” with re- 
spect to hypotheses. See Matzner, Engl. Gram- 
matil, vol. ii. pt. 2, p. 4. If your correspon- 
dent really means, as I suspect he does, that dare 
is going out of fashion, and will, if no longer 
wanted in. indirect clauses, probably become obso- 
lete, then I quite agree with him. But it is a very 
different way of putting the matter; and it is well 
to remember that all “ protests ” are perfectly use- 
less, and are so much effort thrown away. The 
language will go its own way, and the effect of 
critical dicta upon it has at all times been ridicu- 
lously small, except, perhaps, in a few cases, of 
which I can however recall none. 

I hope it will be every day better understood 
that our plain duty is, before we criticize, to study 
the phenomena and to investigate the history. 
The notion that the study of old English has no- 
thing to do with modern English is becoming 


* I find it in the first book I open:— 
“ And scarce an arm dare rise to guard its head.” 
Byron, Corsair, c. ii. 


“ And who dare question aught that he decides.” 
Id., c. i. st. 8. 
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obsolescent, and it will be a good thing when it is 
obsolete. But let me not be misunderstood to 
mean that the study of old English is all-sufficient. 
I mean nothing less. We must study old English, 
middle English, modern English, and dialectal 
English, all with equal care, and range over the 
whole literature of every date. if we would wish 
our remarks to be worth reading. I am very 
sorry if, by the expressions used by C. S8., he 
thinks I have answered him unfairly ; for the 
study of English can make its own way, and needs 
not to be supported by any rudeness. I think, 
if my remarks be read again, it will be seen that 
the plainness of speech was no more than was 
fairly suited to the occasion. I do not see on 
what principle assertions are to be respected, when 
they are made in direct violation of historical 
facts. And for myself, I can promise that, when 
shown to have made an error, I will own it quite 
as frankly as I point out errors elsewhere. 
Wa ter W. SKEAT. 
Cambridge. 


Nivov avopypara pay povav S. xi- 
198, 288, 313, 410, 495 ; xii. 58.)—This line has 
been made the subject of remarks from time to 
time in “ N. & Q.,” and some years since there was 
inserted an extract from Grelot’s description of the 
church of St. Sophia, where there was a vessel 
with this inscription, and this is the authority 
mentioned in the Appendix to Paulus Silentiarius, 
Descript. S. Soph., “ Script. Byzant.,” ed. Bekker, 

Sonn, 1837. But it can be traced further back, 
and it is one of the lines in a palindrome (xapxe- 
vwdys) epitaph on Diomedes, a martyr in the per- 
secution of Diocletian, Anthologia Gracorum Epi- 
grammatum, lib, vi. 15, p. 563, ed. H. Steph., 
Francof., 1600 :— 


Eis Atopijdovs tadov. 
prot Afos apa Tapa wor 
Nooo ov os iapa 
No eAura. pe) ovata, arn, 
“lepa oa. yapa pe. 
Nivov avopy Lara, poovay oyu. 
Nopov 6 orkovonor. 
Loos € Ov ave, Kapa TOV avo" 
Karu, Aeyor avo Tapaxov ave, dy eywye 

moos. 

In the Anth. (ree., Lips., 1813-17, the line itself 
is only referred to as occurring in MS. Planud. 
with the remark by the editor, “ mihi aliunde non 
notus,” vol. iii. p.5. There is no notice of the 
epitaph. 

Diomedes was a physician who suffered mar- 
tyrdom under Diocletian; and Baronius, Mart. 
Rom. ad August. 16, has :— 

“Nice in Bithynia S. Diomedis medici, qui in per- 
secutione Diocletiani pro Christi fide gladio czesus mar- 
tyrium complevit. Item triginta trium martyrum.” 


There is added a note from Cedrenus, a writer of 


the eleventh century, in which it is said that the 
Emperor Basil adorned and enriched the tomb of 
St. Diomede, the most famous of these martyrs, 
and to this probably the epitaph is due. It is not 
said whether it was Basil I. or IL, but probably 
Basil I. (a.p. 867-86) is intended. 

In Rosweyde’s notes to Paulinus (ed. Migne, 
p. 850), it is shown that the line was not unfre- 
quently inscribed on vessels for purification, and 
the reference to the Auth. is assigned to Rigault 
by Gruter, Inscript. Rom. Corp., p. 1047, num. ix., 
fol., 1616 (tirst ed.), where there is an engraving of 
a marble vessel which had been dug up at Con- 
stantinople not long before, which had the line 
inscribed on the rim. It had been brought to the 
notice of Gruter by De Thou. Ep. Marsmatu. 


Tue Rok or Row Famiry (5 §. vi. 289, 375, 
194; vii. 74.)—In the manuscript of Devon in 
my possession there appear to be several families 
of the name of Row or Roe, bearing arms as 
follow :— 

“ Devonshire—l. Row or Roe, of Lamerton, Gu., 3 

Holy Lambs w'" their Staff, Banner, and Cross arg.; y° 
Crest is a Stag’s Head erased or. 2. Row or Roe, of 
Lamelin, Az., 2 Greyhounds curr‘ arg. 3. Row or Roe, 
of Limpstone, Arg., a Beehive besett w'" bees volant sa. 
4. Row or Roe, Arg., on a Chev. az. 3 Besants betw. so 
many Trefoils p'ty p. pale, gu. & vert; y° crest is a Rein 
Deer’s Head erased gu., attired or.” 
“The Arms of y® Nobility & Gentry of y® County 
of Cornwall” are given in the same manuscript, in 
which list is the following : “ Row, Az., 2 Grey- 
hounds curr arg.,” precisely similar to No. 2 in 
the Devon list. Lysons, in their History of 
Derbyshire, state that Robert Rowe of Windle Hill 
‘not Windley Hill), Derbyshire, and Roger Rowe 
of London, his brother, had a grant of arms in 
1812(?). This family became extinct in 1640 by 
the death of John Rowe. Arms: Or, on a bend 
cotised azure, between six trefoils slipped vert, 
three escallops of the first. Crest : An arm vested 
erminois, the hand proper, holding a trefoil 
slipped vert. 

Roo or Rowe, of Alport, Derbyshire.—Five de- 
scents of this family are described in the Visitation 
of 1611. Arms: Gules, on a bend between three 
garbs or, as many crosses patée fitchée of the field. 
Crest : An arm in armour argent, round the wrist 
a searf gules ; in the hand a sword of the first, 
hilted or, holding up a wreath vert. The above 
arms are described in the Visitation, and are, or 
were, in Youlgreave Church, on the monument of 
Roger Rowe, Esq., who died in 1613; yet we find 
the following coat of Rowe at the Heralds’ College 
as granted by St. George to Roger Rowe, of Al- 
port: Per pale, or and gules, a lion rampant, 
within an orle of trefoils, all counterchanged. 
Crest : An arm embowed, vested gules, holding 
a garb or. There are several families of Roe still 


living in different parts of Derbyshire. 
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John de la Row, Buckinghamshire, was instituted 
Rector of Preston Bisset, in Berkshire, on Oct. 4, 
1462, on the presentation of John Langston, of 
Caversfield, Esq. Joun Parkry. 

ldridgehay, Derby. 


Costes (5% S. vi. 467; vii. 37.)—This is an 
excellent device for keeping the teapot warm, but 
Ihave used it for the opposite purpose, to keep 
water cool, or rather to prevent the access of atmo- 
spheric heat to ice water. In our summer climate, 
when the thermometer at times passes 100° and is 
for days together about 95°, and when the nights 
are nearly as hot, iced water is not a luxury but an 
absolute necessity, and, if used moderately, does 
no harm. Water may be cooled by freezing 
mixtures, but when the floating lumps of ice clink 
against the goblet’s rim, it has a flavour that no 
outside cooling can bestow. But fill your pitcher 
with ice, pour in water, and over the whole place 
a cosy, and the ice will last thrice the time it 
would were it open to the air. Perhaps some of 
your friends in India will adopt this plan. A box 
covered with felt, and with a closely fitting lid 
also provided with the same non-conductor, has 
been used as a sort of economical cooking oven. 
To boil meat or prepare soup it is only necessary 
to place the cooking pot on the stove, and when 
its contents are in gentle ebullition, to remove pot 
and all to the felt-covered box, and there the 
cooking will go on, leaving the fire free for other 
operations. Similar covered boxes are also used 
by eating-house keepers for the purpose of sending 
hot meals to outside patrons. 

The cosy should not fit tightly to the pitcher or 
teapot. Stretch it on a light wire frame, with a 
ring at the top to lift it by, make it of thick grey 
felt, and trim it prettily with silk embroidery. 

Joun E. Norcross, 

Brooklyn, U.S. 


BowLes Pepieree (5 §. vii. 168.)—On re- 
ferring to my Annals of North Aston, printed for 
private circulation just ten years ago, I find that 
Charles Bowles died August 4, 1780, having lost 
his wife thirteen years before. He was succeeded 
by his son Oldfield Bowles, one of the most ac- 
complished painters, amateur musicians, botanists, 
and farmers that Oxfordshire ever produced. 
C. B. died October 28, 1810, of paralysis, at the 
seat of his son-in-law (Sturges-Bourne), at Test- 
Wood, aged seventy-two. His corpse was met by 
North Wootton volunteers, and by them escorted 
through Oxford. C. B. had, besides Mrs. Sturges- 
Bourne, daughters married into the families of 
Amytage, Bart., Markham, Bradling, Palmer, 
Holbech, and Golding. He was succeeded by his 
son Charles Oldfield Bowles, then aged ‘only 
twenty-five. He died at Hurst, Berks, in July, 
1862, having shortly before sold North Aston. 
His eldest son Charles predeceased him, at Van- 


castra, during the Crimean expedition in 1855, 
not in battle, but by disease. The following mem- 
bers of the family were buried at Clewer, near 
Windsor: William Bowles, in 1679; Mrs. Bowles, 
1699 ; Mrs. Charles Bowles, 1700 ; another Mrs. 
Bowles, 1708 ; Martha, wife of William Bowles, 
1710 ; William Bowles, 1727 ; Esther, daughter 
of —— Bowles, 1725 ; Frances Oldfield, 1731 ; 
William Bowles, 1734; Mary Oldfield, 1739 ; 
Richard Oldfield, 1748 ; Mrs. May Bowles, June 20, 
1749. The tradition of the neighbourhood is that 
two Oldfields became rich by enterprises in 
Jamaica, and so purchased the mansion at North 
Aston ; but the estate as it was finally sold to the 
present owner, W. M. Foster-Melliar, Esq., was 
got together by successive purchases by Oldfield 
Bowles, Esq., who died in 1810. North Aston 
church contains a fine fifteenth century monument 
to Sir John and Lady Anne, now represented by 
George Ann, Esq., of Burgwallis Hall, near Don- 
caster. 
Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


Tue Titte “ (5" §, vi. 489 ; 
vii. 56, 153, 239, 272.)—Notwithstanding the 
denunciation by C. 8. K. of the custom as “un- 
doubtedly improper,” it is unquestionably the case 
that the children of persons bearing courtesy 
peerages use the same titles as if those peerages 
were actual. I use the words “courtesy peerages ” 
advisedly, as distinguishing them from the title of 
“lord” used by the younger sons of dukes and 
marquises, whose children, of course, do not use 
the title of “ honourable,” their fathers not being 
titular or “courtesy” peers, though taking pre- 
cedence respectively of viscounts and barons. If 
H. will refer to the “ Table of Precedency,” he will 
see that the children of the younger sons of dukes 
do not rank higher than the eldest sons of earls, 
but that all eldest sons of the younger sons of peers 
rank after Companions of St. Michael and St. 
George, of course taking precedence among them- 
selves according to the peerages of their grand- 
fathers. There is no “right or wrong” in the 
matter, the whole thing being a question of courtesy 
and custom, as even the eldest son of a duke has 
no higher legal title than esquire. Mr. Warren 
is mistaken as to bishops, who take precedence of 
barons, not of viscounts. D. 

What does Mr. Warren mean by telling 
us, ante, p. 239, that although the bishops are 
“supposed to sit as barons, yet they tuke pre- 
cedence of viscounts”? In the “Table of Pre- 
cedence” given in Stephen’s Commentaries, 6th 
ed., ii. 652, note z, they are placed after marquesses’ 
younger sons and immediately before secular barons, 
and in the division lists of the House of Lords they 
are always put between viscounts and barons. I 
cannot agree either with Temrcar in his dogmatic 
assertion that the children of Lords of Appeal in 
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Ordinary are not to be given the prefix Honourable. 
It must be remembered that these high dignitaries 
are in all respects peers, entitled to all privilege of 
erage, “‘ ennobled in blood,” and not mere “ lords 
of Parliament,” although it is true that their peer- 
ages are for life only, and that they sit in the 
House of Lords only during their continuance in 
office. Mippte Tempvar. 


(5 vii. 328.)—This word occurs 
in my edition of Pegge’s Kenticisms, English Dia- 
lect Society, 1876, p. 37 :— 

“ Minnis, a2 common; as, Stelling Minnis, Roads 

Minnis, &c. ([Cooper, in his Susser Glossary, says: 
* Minnis, a rising piece of ground. Also used in Kent 
as a high common.’]” 
The etymology has long been a puzzle to me, but 
lately a friend has suggested that it is related 
to the Welsh mynydd, a mountain; and I 
think this is right, because the Gaelic form, 
monadh, is explained as “a mountain; a heath, 
heathy expanse.” Cooper suggests “ mynys, 
Brit.,” but he does not tell us what language he 
means by British, or in what dialect of Celtic he 
found the form mynys. He probably means the 
same thing as mynydd. Wauter W. SKear. 

Cambridge. 


“Qveers”: Tur “ East Orie” at MELROSE 
(5" 3S. vii. 306.\—In his note W. G., speaking 
of Sir Walter Scott’s descript ion of Melrose Abbey, 
in The Lay of the Last Minstrel, says, “The 
necessity of metre compelled him to write ‘the 
chancel tall.” It is something new to hear of 
Scott being fettered by the necessities of metre. 
But what is W. G.’s objection to the use of the 
word “chancel”? An objection, however, could be 
made to Scott’s use of the word “east oriel” for 
the east window of the chancel. He possibly may 
have confused the words “oriel” and “ orient.” 
He also speaks of “each shafted oriel” as though 
there were several oriels in the building. The 
“foliaged tracery,” too, with the comparison to 
twined osier wands, would be more applicable to 
the flamboyant tracery of the south transept 
window, as the eastern window of the chancel has 
the plainest cusps. The window is known as “the 
’Prentice Window,” from a traditionary story very 
similar to that connected with “the ’Prentice 
Pillar” in Roslin Chapel. I gave this legend, with 
other particulars, in A Tour in Tartan-Land 
(Bentley, 1863). The volume has long been out of 
print, and I am desirous to procure a copy. 

Curupert Bepe. 

Stretton Rectory, Oakham. 


Sr. Anne’s Lane anp Sir Rocer pe CoverLey 
(5 S. vii. 185, 238.)—The Saturday reviewer must 
have been very badly up in his history of London 
to dispute the locality of the De Coverley story. 


Oddly enough, the London Directory of this year 
gives St. Anne’s Street, which Cunningham does 
not ; but Cunningham gives St. Anne’s Lane, with 
the story itself at length from Spectator, No. 135, 
Herrick the poet lived in this lane as well as Pur. 
cell, so that the dirty haunt is more hallowed thap 
many grander places. Mr. W. H. Roptysoy has 
conferred a great favour on Lendon antiquaries by 
giving the number of Purcell’s house, which is not 
recorded by Cunningham. It is a pity that Mr 
Rostnson’s father did not also mention Herrick’: 
house. The two would have been contemporaries, 
Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, in his Round about 
Piccadilly and Pall Mall, p. 294, gives without 
any authority the fact that Purcell had apartments 
in St. James’s Palace, which were reached by the 
winding staircase in the Clock Tower, and in these 
rooms Dryden found sanctuary when in debt. He 
used to walk in the palace gardens and under the 
limes of the Mall, where he could not be arrested, 
Did Purcell hold these rooms as Chapel Master of 
the Chapel Royal, and where is the story got from! 
Mr. Wheatley has lessened the value of his very 
interesting book by not recording authorities, 
Musical biographies are all slovenly. All, how- 
ever, seem to agree that Purcell was born and died 
in Westminster. How long did he hold rooms in 
St. James’s, and are those rooms still appropriated 
to the chapel master? C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Parsons’s “Booxe or Resouvcon ” (5% §, vi. 
467, 542.)\—Allow me to correct an error into 
which your correspondent J. O. has fallen in 
stating that this book first appeared in 1583. The 
first edition came out in 1582 with the following 
title, The First Booke of the Christian Exercise, 
appertayning to Resolution, anno 1582. I have 
a copy of it, but it is so rare that I have never been 
able to see another copy of it. It is not correct to 
say it was answered by Bunny. The fact is this: 
in 1584 (not 1585 as stated by J. 0.) Bunny issued 
an edition of it— A Booke of Christian Exercise, 
appertaining to Resolution, &c., by R. P.” As 
Anthony & Wood very quaintly says: “ Our anthor 

3unney did correct, alter, and made it fit for the 

use of Protestants, adding thereunto of his own 
composition.” Without going into the controversial 
part of the question, Parsons had good ground of 
complaint against Bunny, and he evidently thought 
so, for, in the preface to A Christian Directorw, 
1585, he says, speaking of Bunny’s edition :— 

“It was published by one Edmund Buny, ministers 
Bolton Perey, in the liberties of Yorke, who set forth 
the same, but yet so punished and plumed (which be 
termeth purged) as I could hardly by the face di-cerne 
it for mine when it came unto my handes, and I tooken 
small compassion to see how pitifully the poore thing had 


bene handled.” 
G. W. Narier. 


Alderley Edge. 
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ArcupisHop Rornernam’s Burrat-Piace (5% A Forx-Lore Socrery (5 S. v. 124, 294, 457; 
‘this year §. vii. 292, 331.)—The following extract is from | vi. 12, 37, 90, 137, 198; vii. 77.)—May I ask if re 
tham does Brown’s excellent History of York :— any action is being taken in this matter? There 
Lane, with “The account by Mr. Drake (of the archbishop hav- | can be little doubt, I fancy, but that, were it gene- 
No. 125, ing died of the plague), which is not supported by any| rally known such a society was in process of 
‘Il as Pur. authority, does not seem to be consistent with fact. | formation, many would be anxious to join it. 
owed than There is no evidence that the archbishop died of the| There is such obvious need for it, that there can 
NSON has ravages beyond the year 1499. No memorial remains of | [© SUTely Only one opinion a us ulimate suc 
quaries by an immediate or hurried funeral, or of the burning of | Cess. I sincerely trust the hope of founding the 
hich is not the body, according to the tale with which the exhi-| Folk-Lore Society has not been abandoned. 
r that Me bition of the head is accompanied in the cathedral. Wituiam Georce Buack. 


He is said to have been sumptuously and honour- 


ks ably interred ; but it is certain that the solemn exequies “Tae Martyr or Erromanca” (5% §. vi. 368, 


mporaries, of the Church would not have been performed over 477 : vii. 57, 116.)— 
ind about an empty coffin and mere effigy. During the month 
3 without of January, a.D. 1844, the damage’ floor of the eastern} . “A Narrative of Missionary Enterprises in the South 
partments part of the central portion of the choir was removed, and Sea Islands. By John Williams, of the Londen Mis- 
his removal cuused an opening to be made in the west | onary Society. Eighth Thousand. Published for the 
ed by the : oes “This ci Author by J. Snow, 26, Paternoster Row, London 
li th end of the arc hbishop svault. This circumstance enabled | 4" ee 
1d In these Mr. Brown to inspect the whole length of the vault, and 1838. 
lebt. He thus to observe much of its contents. Therein was dis- | Such is the title of my Svo. volume. As the work 
under the played evidence of violent destruction and violation, fora | was extremely popular, and became still more so 
> arrested, | strong wooden coffin was evidently much broken, and | sfer Williams's death, I have no doubt it is most 
Master of large pieces thereof lay by the sides of the lead coffin, adie ahieheadl P.P 
f his very bishop seemed to be pretty perfect, the ribs not having 5 Boventen’ (5% 5. vi. 488 ; Vil. 115.)—This 
uthorities, separated. The remains were lying with the feet tothe | word is in provincial use in New England, and 


All, how- 
n and died 


st. mS ; those portions of the United States settled by 
“The tomb above the vault containing the remains of New Enclanders.* in the sense mentioned. Let 
the archbishop suffered very much by the destructive | ~ - : 


oe in fire of 1829, but in 1832 it was restored, except in some | ™© here remark that Artemus Ward is good au- 
propriated of the marks of its ancient adornments, by the liberality thority for New England provincialisms, but not 
Wanp. of the Rector and Fellows of Linco!n College, Oxford, | for words “ generally used in America.” 
to whom the archbishop was a munificent benefactor.” Scoto-AMERICUS, 
5g. yi, | Rotherbam. “| “Cram” (5S, vi. 246, 296, 339 ; vii. 59) in 
error into “Between rou axp I” (5" §, vii. 138, 254.) Lincolnshire means to take hold of forcibly, and is 
pr CI Ki Hel in ordinary use. There is a tale told of a Methodist 
583. The Mav ey, e on, | “ local light” preaching on the wrestling of Jacob, 
May 16, 1835 (Charles Kingsley, his Letters and who, getting thoroughly warmed to his subject, ex- 


following 

Exercise, 
. I have 
never been 
correct to 


seneries of his Life, vol. i. p. 29), this expression claimed : “Yes, my brothers and sisters, he 
et twice :—“ Between you and I Mr. C.’s | clammed owd o’ th’ angel, an’ wouldn't let ’im goa.” 
Cw must be at a very low ebb”; “But Mr. | Clams are also a large pair of double iron hooks, 
ener his plants dreadfully between you | hung loosely at the end of a rope or chain, and 
ct is this: and I.” He was then only sixteen. G. L. G. which fall together and so fasten themselves into 
nny issued In the first act of Goldsmith’s She Stoops to tubs, bales, &c., while being wound or drawn up 
Exercise, | Conquer Mrs. Hardcastle says to Tony : “ Won't 
As you give papa and I a little of your company ?” 
J. W. W. Banks nis Horse Morocco (5" §. vi. 387, 
own Sin Cuarres Lucas (5 §. vii. 67, 99.)—There | 476.) 
t srsial can be no doubt that Lord de Grey did privately Old Banks the juggler, one 
promises “> priat a memoir of Sir Charles Lucas, inasmuch as| GF8¥e tutor to the learned horse ; both which 


ground of Being beyond sea, burned for one witch, 
Ty thought Lady Theresa Lewis, in her Lives of the Friends Their spirits transmigrated to a cat ; 


Directorie and Contemporaries of Lord Chancellor Clarendon And now, above the pool, a face right fat, 
: (vol. ii. p. 85), quotes from it a letter, dated Col- With great grey eyes, it lifted up, and mewed 
on = chester, Aug. 27, 1648, and addressed to Lord Thrice did it spit, thrice dived Sanadiesial . 
by and If the They cried out ‘Puss!’ He told them he was Banks, 
(which be : _1s interested in the life of Sir C. Lucas or That had so often showed them merry pranks. 
ce di-cerne | ‘¢ history of Colchester, he may advantageously Ben Jonson, On the Famous Voyage. 
LT tooken | Consult this volume of the work of Lady Theresa} \forocco is reported to have ascended to the top of 
re thing bad | Lewis, pp. 67-165, 240-79. St. Paul’s, London. Dekker says, Gull’s Horn- 


NAPIER. Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. ® ‘Is, or ie not, the term Englander an Americanism! 


a 
¥ 
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book : “ Hence you may descend to talk about the 
horse that went up, and strive if you can to know 
his keeper,” &c. I find that Mr. Bell, in his anno- 
tated edition of the English poets, Ben Jonson, 

. 89, says that the pair are mentioned by Sir 
Walter Raleigh in his History of the World, and 
also that the dancing horse in Love’s Labour’s 
Lost is supposed to be Morocco. 

W. J. Berynarp 
Temple. 


Unvusvat Crristian Names (5% vii. 206, 
273, 317.)—In Navestock Church, Essex, for 
many years the sepulchre of the Waldegrave 
family, a tablet commemorates Cornelia Jacoba, 
wife of William, Lord Radstock, one of the heroes 
of Cape St. Vincent. Theophania is found as a 
female name in the Chaloner family ; and Phila- 
delphia, in that of Lee. Evelyn I have known to 
be used both as a male and female Christian 
name. Once I baptized a female infant by the 
name Muriel, and recollect many years ago giving 
one of the same sex at the font a name which I 
believe to be unique—that of Topsy. Avshort time 
before the baptism of the latter-named child the 
parents had borrowed from the village lending 
library Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and I am sure that, 
without the least intention of profanity, they 
selected the name of that prominent character in 
the book as an appropriate one for their infant. 
In the two latter instances the advisability was 
evident of inserting “ daughter of” in the register 
after the entry of the Christian name, in order to 
show the sex: if not, “generations yet unborn,” 
and even yet existing, might raise doubts upon 
the point. Yet, though clergymen very frequently 
make explanatory notes in their registers, and, for 
instance, often add the date of children’s birth, 
such additions cannot be considered as legal evi- 
dence. Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I think our old Puritanical stock “beat the 
Dutch,” as witness :—Falmouth Records,—boy, 
Hatevil; girl, Karenhappuk. Scarborough Parish 
Records,—boys, Mindwell, Jethro, Zerubbabel ; 
gitl, Hepthzibah. Yarmouth Parish Records,— 
girls, Almedia, Experience, Salome, Pamelia, 
Marcena, Franzilla, Lusana, Drusilla, Alethea. 
Desiah, Desire, Larissa, Aurilla, Lorana, Bashua, 
suthsheba, Statira, Bethia ; boys, Lebbeus, Ozias, 
Zadoc, Nestor, Bezaleel, Zeruiah, Bethuel, One- 
siphorus. 

What a burden indeed for one to bear through 
life was that last! After ransacking their Bible, 
how they must have racked their brains! 

Wm. M. Sarcenr. 

Portland, Me., U.S. 


May I suggest that the name Venus when borne 
by a man, as in the case mentioned by Mr. Hems, 


is in all probability a corruption of Silvanus? A 
search in the register books of Venus Willmott’s 
parish would, I think, disclose some ancestor of his 
so named. 

Worle Vicarage. 

Tue Rey. Jony Stirrre vii. 148, 338) 
—In Dean Alford’s Plea for the Queen’s English 
(p. 59, ed. 1866), and a note thereto, will be found 
full particulars of Johnny Stittle, including the 
story of his confident inquiry, “ D’ ye think Powl 
knew Greek?” and another of his, comparing 
eternity, in one of his sermons, to a clock which 
said “tick” in one century and “tack” in the 
next, and adding, by way of special application to 
some amused gownsmen, “Now go home and 
calculate the length of the pendulum.” 

J. F. M. 


“True Harmonious (5* §, vii, 
3.) —The authorship of this air is discussed 
in Dr. Mackay’s Forty Years’ Recollections. 
Joun SrKes, 
Chigwell. 


Descent oF QueEN Vicrorta, &c. (5S. vi. 
33, 195.)—Although the present King of Italy, 
unlike several of his predecessors upon the throne 
of Sardinia, is not a descendant of Charles L, he 
certainly possesses a royal Stuart descent, derived 
thus :— 

James I., King of Great Britain. 

Elizabeth, married Frederic V., Elector Palatine. 

Charles Louis, Elector Palatine. 

Elizabeth Charlotte, married Philip, Duke of Orleans. 

Elizabeth Charlotte, married Leopold, Duke of Lor- 
raine. 

Francis I., Emperor of Germany. 

Leopold IT., ditto. 

Ferdinand, Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

Theresa, married Charles Albert, King of Sardinia. 

Victor Emmanuel IIL., King of Italy. 

Victor Emmanuel is thus ninth in descent from 
James I., and several degrees nearer the lineal 
succession than the House of Brunswick, whose 


| right, it is well known, is derived through Sophia, 


the youngest sister of the above-named Chatles 
Louis, Elector Palatine. W. D. Prsr. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


CoLeripGe Mancnester (5"" vii. 161, 
217, 31 —See p- 90 of Cottle’s Reminisce neces of 
Coleridge and Southey, edition of 1847, fora letter 
from ¢ ‘oleridge, referring to the forthcoming Wateh- 
man, dated “ Manchester, January 7, 1796,” and 
commencing, “ I arrived at Manchester last night.” 

J. W. W. 


* Prxper” (5% vii. 89, 176.)—Allow me to 
refer in illustration to the ballad “ Robin Hood 
and the Pinder of Wakefield,” in Bishop Percy’s 
Folio Manuscript, vol. i. p. 32, and to extract the 
| following definition of the meaning of the term 
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pinder from the excellent glossary appended to 
the third volume of the same book :— 

“ And if thy horse breake his tedure, and go at large 
in euery man’s corne and grasse, then commeth the 
vyader, and taketh hym, and putteth hym in the pyn- 
folde,* and there shall he stande in prison, without any 
meate, ynto the tyme thou hast paid his ransome to the 
pynder, and also make amendes to thy neyghbours for 
distroyenge of theyr corne.—Fitzherbert’s Husbandry, 
ed. 1707, p. 95.” 
In The Antiquary the same official is called the 
poinder, and your many readers will recollect 
Ringan the poinder having lent Edie Ochiltree the 
pickaxe and shovel for the purpose of digging for 
the treasure in Misticot’s grave, in company with 
Dousterswivel : “* What Iam? why, wha should 
I be but Ringan Aikwood, the Knockwinnock 
poinder ? and what are ye doing here at this time 
0’ night, unless ye were come to attend the leddy’s 
burial?’ ‘I do declare to you, mine goot Poinder 
Aikwood,’ said the German, raising himself up, 
‘that I have been this vary nights murdered, 
robbed, and put in fears of my life’” (chap. xxv.). 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Hospitivm” (5t" vil. 46, 114, 209.)—The 
meanings referred to by Mr. Mornin are all, toa 
certain degree, correct. Hospitium, according to 
Cuninghame’s Law Dictionary, is the same as 
visitation or procuration money, that is, money 
paid by the inferior clergy in place of providing 
the archdeacon or bishop with board and lodging 
whilst on his visitations. The word which ex- 
pressed the purpose for which the money was paid 
no doubt soon became applied to the place where 
it was spent, and thus hospitiwm came to mean an 
inn. The latter meaning is illustrated by an entry 
in the Court Rolls of the manor of Brighton on 
Aug. 23, 1670, which refers to “unu cottagiu sive 
Hospitiu vocat le Old Shipp, scituat in le Hemp- 
shares de Brighthelmston . ... tenura Georgii 
Hackett.” The Old Ship is a very well known 
and esteemed hostel at Brighton. Ogilvie’s Im- 
perial Dictionary defines hospitium as “a place or 
inn for the reception of strangers, but in modern 
times an hospice ; in law an inn of court”; and 
Webster (Goodrich and Porter's edit.) as “an inn, 


a hotel.” Freperick E, Sawyer. 
Brighton. 


Gampapors (5 S. vi. 189, 292, 418 ; vii. 214.) 
—In the quotation from Roche’s catalogue given 
by Mr. Picxrorp, it is stated that Grose is the 
author of those two curious works by “ Geoffrey 
Gambado,” while Lowndes says they are from the 
pen of H. Bunbury. Which is correct? Further, 
on turning to Lowndes’s list of Grose’s works I 
find that he is the author of that scurrilous work 


* Pinfold is still a provincialism for the pound in York- 
shire and Cheshire. 


entitled A Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue, mentioned by “ Mr. Gambado” in a note 
at p. 31 of his Annals of Horsemanship. 
H. G. C. 
Basingstoke. 


The work mentioned by Mr. Pickrorp is not 
rare. The nom de plume “Geotfrey Gambado, Esq.,” 
is, of course, derived from the leather protection, 
and that again from the Italian gamba, a leg. 

W. J. Bersuarp Smith. 

Temple. 


Rev. Joun Norris (5 S. vi. 379, 413, 518 ; 
vii. 116.)—I have a copy of what I presume to 
be the first edition of the Miscellanies. It is 
bound up with the “ poetick” works of the Rev. 
John Rawlet (London, Samuel Tidmarsh, 1687). 
This copy contains numerous annotations and 
alterations. For instance, the “148 Psalm Para- 
phrased” contains fifteen verses, and the second 
line of each has been altered thus :— 

«0 come let all created force conspire 
A general [sacred] J7ymn of Praise to sing, 

Join all ye Creatures in one solemn Quire, 

And let your Theme be Heaven’s Almighty King. 
° 


Begin ye blest Attendants of his Seat, 
[Begin] Begin your high Seraphic lays, 
’Tis just you should, your Happiness is great, 
And all you are to give again is Praise,” Kc. 
The title-page is :— 
«“ A | Collection | of | Miscellanies | consisting of | 
Poems. Eseavs, Discourses, | and Letters, | Occasionally 
written, | By John Norris, M.A. and Yellow of All Souls 
| College in Oxford. | 
Diram qui contudit Hydram 
Notaque Fatali Portenta labore subegit, 
Comperit Invidiam supremo sine domari.’ 
Hor., Epist., lib. ii. Epist. 1. 
(Curious cut.) 
Oxford, Printed at the Theater | For John Crosley, Book- 
seller, 1687."" 
It will be observed that Rawlet’s book was also 
published in 1687. It contains “An epitaph on 
the Reverend and truly pious Mr. John Rawlet, 
B.D., made by his sorrowful friend J. M.” Is 
this not a misprint for J. N.?) Joun Craccs. 
Litchfield Street, Gateshead. 


“Wemete” (5S. vii. 148, 216.)—Is semble 
the same as remble, a very common word in Lin- 
colnshire? Remble is to put things in order, to 
remove things to their right place. 

E. Leaton 


“Rewric” (5 vii. 47, 174, 237.)—It may 
be doubted whether the conjecture that runrig 
husbandry was due to predatory incursions can be 
supported. Sir Henry Maine, in his valuable 
work entitled The Early History of Institutions, 
under the heading “ Rundale Holdings,” thinks 
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such systems of tenancy may possibly be ascribed 
to the ancient collective enjoyment of land under 
the mark system. He mentions, in his remarks 
on rundale holdings in Ireland, that “the same 
system of tenure prevailed quite recently in the 
Scottish Highlands.” In support of his conjecture 
he refers to Mr. Skene’s note on “ Tribe Com- 
munities in Scotland” (appended to the second 
volume of his edition of Fordun’s Chronicle), Mr. 
Skene believes the system of runrig holdings (to 
which was attached the periodical redistribution of 
land) to have been universal among the Scottish 
Celts. Mr. Fatconer will obtain much valuable 
information about ancient collective ownership, 
and the relics of it yet remaining, in Sir Henry 
Maine’s work on Village Communities. 
Nicotat C. Scnov, Jun. 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 


Yorksuire Sayiye (5 vii. 108, 139.)— 
There is, amongst the Welsh of Glamorganshire, 
avery common saying about washing on the last 
two days of the week ; if there be more about the 
other days, “deponent knoweth not.” It is as 
follows :— 

* Golchi dydd Gwener 
Shot i'r hanner: 
Golchi dyd 1 Sadwrn 
Shot i'r asgwrn.” 
In Saxon it means— 
“ To wash on Friday 
(Indicates) half a slut : 
To wash on Saturday 
(Indicates) a slut to the bone.” 


R. & . 


Porvtar Names or Fosstts (5S. vi. 426: 
vii. 15, 56, 116, 252.)—-Small fossil vertebrae are 
very common in the sands of Holy Island. They 
are called, as I have often heard them, St. 
Cuthbert’s beads. Sir Walter Scott alludes to 
them in Marmion, canto ii. stanza 16 :— 

** But fain St. Hilda’s nuns would learn 
If, on a rock by Lindisfarne, 
St. Cuthbert sits, and toils to frame 
The sea-born beads that bear his name.” 
Sir Walter gives a note on the subject. 
E. Learoy 


In the neighbourhood of Brighton and especially 
at the chalk pits near Lewes the fossil teeth of the 
crushing shark (Ptychodus polygurus) are called 
by the quarrymen “ snails.” 

Freperick E. Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


Tue Worp “Woman” vii. 43, 233.) — 
As the origin and meaning of this word are now 
being discussed in these pages, there is no doubt 
the unde derivatur will be correctly arrived at, 
but in the mean time allow me to give you the 
following lines which I came across lately, “On 
Woman” :— 


“When Eve brought woe to all mankind, 
Old Adam called her woe-man ; 
But when she woo'd with love so kind, 
He then pronounced it woo-man ; 
But now with folly and with pride 
Their husban:ls’ pockets trimming, 
The ladies are so full of whims, 
That people call them whim-men,” 
R. W. H. Nasu, B.A. 
Florinda Place, Dublin. 


In Georgian “wife” is dodakatzi, that is “mother- 
man.” This is in favour of “* wife-man.” 
Hype Cuarke, 


Historic Sires 1x Enctanp (5% vii. 68, 
233.)—Mr. Sewer will find Historic Sites of 
Suffolk, by John Wodderspoon (small 8vo., Ips- 
wich, 1841), exactly what he inquires for. Ruins 
and Old Trees associated with Remarkable Events 
in English History, by Mary Roberts (London, 
Harvey & Darton, no date), is not so local, but it 
may help him. Samve Suaw, 

Andover. 


Stens or Satisraction (5™ S. vi. 364, 413, 
498 ; vii. 59,358.)—One of Mr. Ratciirre’s signs 
is well illustrated in a stanza of Robert Browning’s, 
with the reason for its observance subjoined. A 
spiteful Spanish monk is criticizing another, his 
enemy :— 

** When he finishes refection, 
Knife and fork he never lays 
Cross- wise, to my recollection, 
As I do, in Jesu’s praise.” 
Browning's Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister. 


J. L. Warrey. 


Puoyetics : “To Writs,” &c. (5% S. vii. 125, 
170, 332.)—In connexion with the pronunciation 
of the initial w in write, &c., it may be interesting 
to know that the common people in Aberdeenshire 
still pronounce the following words thus : write, 
vreet ; wright, vricht (where ch as in Scotch loch) ; 
right, richt. The English sentence, “The wright 
(joiner) does not write with his right hand,” will 
be in the vernacular, “ The vricht dis na vreet wi’s 
richt han’.” James Morr, M.A. 

Glasgow. 


SpaLpING AND ITs AnTiqvartan Socrety 
S. vii. 48, 190, 230.) —Bibl. Topog. Brit., No. xx., 
contains a full account of the Gentlemen’s Society 
at Spalding, with a list of the members to that 
time, and biographical notices of many of them, 
and an appendix gives copious extracts from the 
minutes of the society. At the meeting of the 


Archeological Institute of Great Britain held at 
Lincoln in 1848, the then president of the society, 
the Rev. William Moore, D.D., read a sketch of 
the origin and progress of the society, which was 
printed for private distribution by Pickering m 
1851. This sketch, an octavo pamphlet, contains 
two engravings, one of the miniature (by George 
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Vertue) of Maurice Johnson, F.S.A., the founder 
of the society, with its reverse, being the armorial 
bearings of the founder with inscriptions, and the 
other a sketch of the room in which the society 
then held its meetings, and which Mr. Walter 
White saw in 1861, and accurately describes in his 
note (p. 231). Dr. Moore also gives a list of the 
members of the society in 1951. 
Jos, 
Stamford. 


DESCENDANTS OF THE Rearcipes (5" §, vii. 47, 
196, 253, 276.)—Col. John Dixwell came to New 
Haven (Connecticut) about 1670. For obvious 
reasons touching his personal safety he dropped his 
real name, and was known as James Davids. He 
was twice married in New Haven, first, to Joanna, 
widow of Benjamin Ling. She died in a few weeks, 
leaving him a comfortable property. He married 
(second), Oct. 23, 1677, Miss Bathsheba Howe— 
he in his seventieth year, the lady thirty-one, his 
junior by thirty-nine years. By this marriage he 
had—l. Mary, b. June 9, 1679, married John 
Collins, of Middletown, Conn. ; 2. John, b. March 
6, 1681, m. Mary, dau. of John Prout, of New 
Haven ; 3. Elizabeth, b. July 14, 1682, died young. 
There are descendants now living of both the above 
John and Mary. Col. Dixwell died in New Haven, 
March 18, 1688, in his eighty-second year. Some 
other facts in this connexion may be new and in- 
teresting to some of your readers. The grave of 
Col. Dixwell nearly touched that of Governor 
Eaton, the founder of the colony, and was very 
near that of Governor Eaton’s son-in-law, Lieut.- 
Governor Jones. About twelve feet distant were 
two other graves, supposed to be those of Edward 
Whalley and of his son-in-law, William Goff, 
regicides. This locality is a few feet from the rear 
wall of the church edifice of the First Society, 
called the Centre Church, which stands near the 
exact centre of the original half-mile square which 
constituted the city plot of New Haven as first laid 
out. It is still the central point of the enlarged 
city. In 1796 this old graveyard ceased to be used 
for interments, and a few years subsequently all 
the old memorial stones, not covered by the 
Centre Church, were removed to a new ceme- 
tery, save the rude stones which marked the 
graves of the three regicides ; these were not dis- 
turbed. On Nov. 22, 1849, about five o’clock in 
the morning, the remains of Dixwell were exhumed 


inthe presence of several prominent citizens of 


New Haven, among them an eminent surgeon. 
Most of the large bones were found entire, and 
from measurements taken he must have stood about 
five feet and seven inches in height. The remains 


Were then placed in a small box and deposited 
Within the present enclosure (about twenty feet 
square), which includes the site of the original in- 
Within this enclosure the descendants 


terment. 


of Col. Dixwell have erected a monument with 
appropriate inscriptions and the Dixwell coat of 
arms. Three of the city avenues are called re- 
spectively Goffe, Whalley, and Dixwell. 
Gro, F, Torte. 
N. York City. 


“Evensona” (5" S, vii. 229, 259, 300.)—A propos 
of the word evensong, permit me to note that at a 
conference of Evangelical clergymen, held during 
the last winter at Islington, one of the speakers 
stigmatized this as one of the innovating terms 
distinctive of modern “ritualists.” However, it 
is found in the Book of Common Prayer; in 
Hawes and others as above; and in Fielding’s 
Tom Jones (1750) it comes quite naturally to 
the lips of the country curate, Mr. Supple: “ Your 
ladyship observed a young woman at church 
yesterday at evensong” (Bk. iv. chap. x.). 

A. Smyrne Pacer. 

Lower Norwood. 


Avutnors or Quorations Wantep (5 vii. 
289.)— 
** And here and there some stern high patriot stood, 
Who could not get the place for which he sued.” 
Byron’s Dou Juan, c. xii. st. 70. 
Estr. 
(5t vii. 339, 359.) 
“ Vi et armis.” 
Cicero, Second Philippic, c. xii. § 107. 
This is farther back than Tacitus, given by M. 
D. C. 


Hisceellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The Roman Forum. A Topographice] Study. By Francis 
Morgan Nichols, M.A., F.S.A. (London, Longmans; 
Rome, Spithéver.) 

Tue taste that Alexander Gordon stimulated in the last 

century by his work on ancient »mphitheatres veners lly, 

and on that of Verona in particular, is one that is widely 
cultivated at the present time. Mr. Layard largely 
exemplified it by his uncovering of Nineveh; Mr. Wood 
has opened up the home of Diana of the Ephes‘ans ; and 

Dr. Schliemann, though he may not have hit on the actual 

remains of actual Troy, or broken into the very sepu!chres 

of Agamemnon and his illustrious family at Mycene, 
has interested us all in his researches. Rome, however, 

seems to have a particular charm for the explorers o 

old sites. Only last year Mr. John Henry Parker un- 

veiled and rebuilt for us the Flavion Amphitheatre or 

Colosseum, in his very attractive and learn: d volume on 

that edifice compared with otheramphithestres During 

the present year Mr. Smith, a Fellow of St Catherine, 

Cambridge, has taught us how little we had hitherto 

known of the Tiber and its tributaries, thir natural 

history and classical associations. And now we have a 

former Fellow of Wadham, Oxford, Mr. Francis Nichols, 

adding a new charm to an old subject, and taking us not 
only over the site of the ancient Forum, but making us 
thoroughly acquainted with what may be chwurac- 
teri-tically called the ins and outs of that ancient Forum 
itself and all its surroundings, where “ the sen»te sat in 
its Curia, the people met in their Comitia.” In a pic- 
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turesque and happily condensed introduction Mr. Nichols 
makes the old locality live again, and his readers to live 
and move in it, and to take eager interest in all the busy 
scenes which at once attract and distract. Mr. Nichols 
describes and identifies the ruins which exist in the area 
of the Forum which has been cleared. He subsequently 
discusses subjects connected with the history of the 
Forum and the topography of the yet undisinterred side. 
Finally, he directs attention to the Imperial Fora, the 
Sacra Via, the Velia, the Nova Via, and the gates of 
Palatine or primeval Rome. Mr. Nichols states that his 
object has been “ to furnish some trustworthy materials 
towards an adequate conception of its ancient monuments 
and of their history, and of the wonderful, intense, and 
varied life which once animated this small portion of the 
earth's surface.” In this object he has perfectly suc- 
ceeded. In his well written and tastefully illustrated 
volume Mr. Nichols takes his readers up to the boundaries 
of the Palatine hill on to the two sides which were nearest 
to the Roman Forum. If he and his readers had here 
parted, it would have been with much regret on the 
readers’ side; but Mr. Nichols gives them the cheeriest 
cu revoir in the words: “ The topography of the Palatine 
Hill constitutes a separate subject, into which it is not 
proposed to enter in the present work.” 


Tistory of the Ottoman Turks, from the Beginning of their 
Empire to the Present Time. By Sir Edward Creasy, 
M.A. (Bentley & Son.) 

Tuts is a thoroughly handy book of Turkish history, a 

most opportune republication of Sir Edward's //istory, 

first published in 1854, with skilful condensation and 
additional details. It is worth while mentioning at the 
present moment that in 1745, when a savage war was 
raging between highly Christian powers, the Sultan 

Achmet offered his friendly mediation to suppress the 

horrors of war and restore the blessings of peace. The 

Christian princes immediately concerned seem to have 

been both amused and disgusted at the amiable infidel’s 

attempt to shame them into a sense of humanity. 


Messrs. Lonemans have added to their ‘‘Epochs of 
Modern History” The Age of Anne, by Ed. E. Morris, 
M.A.—Mr. W. E, A. Axon has collected in a handsome 
volume (and added to) details previously published in 
detached forms, and now entitled Handbook to the Public 
Libraries of Manchester and Salford (Simpkin & Mar- 
shall).—Under the title English Adjectives in -able, with 
special reference to Reliable, Mr. Fitzedward Hall, 
M.A., has published, through Messrs. Triibner, a volume 
of upwards of 200 pages, wherein he deals learnedly and 
untenderly with “ the unscientific philologizing which has 
recently become so rife.” 


Caxton CeLepration.—-Mr. W. A. Barrett (Bath 
House, Denmark Road, Camberwell) asks if any of the 
readers of ‘‘ N. & Q.” have a copy of the Psalms of David 
by Sternhold and Hopkins, ed. 1562, with musical notes, 
or any printed books with musical characters in English 
or English printed before that date, which they would 
be willing to lend to the Musical Committee of the Caxton 
Celebration, to complete the series they propose to 
exhibit. Replies should be sent to the Secretary, J. S. 
Hodson, 20, High Holborn, W.C., or to Mr. W. A. Barrett. 


B. Nicnotson asks, “If the Tower records contain any 
volumes of the entries and outgoings of State prisoners 
in Elizabeth's and James’s days, to whom should one 
apply for information or permission to search them !” 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


Cuan. Ist.—It may now be said with truth that people 
know as little about Dyer's poetry as about his paintings, 
Akenside said of The Fleece that “if it were ill received 
he should not think it any longer reasonable to expect 
fume from excellence”; but Akenside’s judgment may 
have been biassed by the fact that he not only gave Dyer 
advice, but helped him to finish that poem. It isa poem 
of which Aris Wilmot remarked: “The tune of The 
Fleece is musical, but the subject wants interest. It is 
good music adapted to a bad operatic story.” Words 
worth’s criticism on Dyer goes beyond all reason. Ip 
point of imagination and purity of style the Lake poet 
was ‘not sure that Dyer is not superior to any writer in 
verse since the time of Milton.” Wilmot, too, speaking 
of Dyer’s Groagar Hill, goes almost as far by saying : 
“The early pen of Milton might not have disdained some 
of its fresh and dewy touches.” Johnson states, with 


judicial confusion, that The Fleece was Dyer’s “ greatest 


poetical work,” and Groxgar “the happiest of his 
productions.” In the latter poem there is the following 
passave — 

* Rushing from the woods the spires 

Seem from hence ascending fires.” 

Wordsworth certainly did not think this figure Miltonie 
when, in The Ercursion (1814), he referred to “ Spires 
whose ‘silent finger points to heaven,’’’ borrowing Cole 
ridge’s idea (in The Friend, 1812) of spire-steeples which 
‘‘ point as with silent finger to the sky and stars.” The 
above will suffice, it is hoped, for your purpose. 

“Joun Reysoips, Sarop.”—Epwarp A. (Elm 
House, Walthamstow) writes :—“ If J. D. O. will address 
me on the subject of his inquiry in your issue for May 5, 
I may be able to render him assistance.” 

W. Surtieto should read Shakspeare, keep up with 
contemporary and general literature, buy a book of quo- 
tations, and make note of all the replies to ‘* Quotations 
Wanted” in “ N. & Q.,” in order to obtain the knowledge 
to which he laudably aspires. 

F. L. M.—The Ember days are the Wednesdays, 
Fridays. and Saturdays after the first Sunday in Lent, 
after Whitsun Day, after September 14, and after 
December 13. 

B. Nicnonsoy.—You were not intended; it was to 
notify that various letters had been forwarded, not that 
they were to be reccived. 

M. L.—A new version of The Howse that Jack Built 


will be found in “ N. & Q.,” 3° 8. ii. 487. 


H. L.—There is a tradition that the now unintelligible 
words of this chorus are of the Druid period. 

Mr. Coartrs thanks many correspondents for 
answers to his Shaw query. 

Ertow.—Forwarded to Hamst. 

C, E. G. should try the Avrt-Jouraal. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave tc state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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